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Clarifying issues: what 's going on here 


by Regina Costa 
Were the actions legal? 


Is the Hartnell College president — 


in absolutepower —or in trouble? 
Such questions have been thé 
rebound from recent action against 
two administrators—under ‘these 
circumstances: 
—Dean of instruction N. Arthur 
Rasmuson was asked to resign, 


refused, and then was given 14 


months leave at full pay when board 
policy says that he should be paid fo 
only two months. - : 
—Assistant dean of - instruction 
Jerry Kjeldgaard, as part of eight 


recommendations to the governing 


area OALe 


board, accused Dr. Madsen of 
singular decision-making; two weeks 
later, the board said he was disloyal 
and ‘‘through’’ (and his secretary 
broke the news to him the next 
morning). 

— Hartnell might have violated the 


Education Code by not evaluating © 
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Rasmuson and other administrators, 
and - if Kjeéldgaard had been fired - 
for not notifying him. ae 

—There is speculation’ that Mad- 
sen tried to manipulate committee 
appointments so that the committee 
would decide ‘‘his way.’’ 

—There is speculation that the 
letter of termination to all admini- 
strators was a smokescreen to get rid 
of two administrators, Rasmuson 
and Kjeldgaard. 

‘ —Board president Craig Wiley 
met Friday with a group of students 
who .told him that ‘‘everyone is 
quaking in their shoes about Dr. 
Madsen.’’ 

—The faculty participated in a 
staff satisfaction survey, conducted 
by the California Teacher’s Associa- 
tion. A similar survey was conducted 
in 1968 and eventually resulted in 
the -firing of president William 
Harwood. 

—The Academic Senate is sending a 
letter to Madsen and to board 


Jerry Kjeldgaard fires back 


by Regina Costa 

‘| as president of the board, want 
to make it. very clear that Mr. 
Kjeldgaard is through as an admini- 
strator of this college.’’ 

Board president Craig Wiley, 
making that statement at a board 
meeting May 16, left little. doubt as 
to the future of Kjeldgaard who, two 
weeks previously, had upset college 
president Gibb Madsen and the 
board by making certain statements. 

At that time, Kjeldgaard spoke of 
his concern for the lack of communi- 
cation and, singular decision-making 
at Hartnell in an open: meeting. This 
expression brought charges of ‘‘dis- 
loyalty’ from Madsen and the board 
and resulted in Kjeldgaard’s dismis- 
sal. 

The following was taken from a 
May 18 interview with Kjeldgaard by 
Sentinel reporter Regina Costa: 

Sentinel: What is your reaction to 
the Board...to their charges that you 
are not loyal to the administration? 

Kjeldgaard: They are unfounded 
and lack substantiation. There is a 
personal bias that is based upon the 
input of one person, primarily the 
president of this institution. Other- 
wise how else would they know about 
the total situation, because they have 
not talked to anyone else. 

Sentinel: Are you going to demand 
a public hearing? . 

Kjeldgaard: Without question. 


Sentinel: If you have tenure as a 
faculty member will you- stay and 
assume a faculty position? 

Kjeldgaard: | consider it an honor 
to be a faculty member, the same as | 
consider it to be an honor to be an 
administrator. | am an educator and 
until such time as | change directions 
f want to do the best job! can. 

Sentinel: That would be in the 
psychology department? 

Kjeldgaard: That is where | would 
prefer to be but one doesn’t always 
have a choice. : 

Sentinel: Is there any chance you 
would quit Hartnell and run for the 
Board? 

Kjeldgaard: | would be very open 
and very receptive if there’s an 
opportunity for me to take a job in 
the community in an area that I’m 
interested in. | might consider that. . 

Sentinel: Why didn’t Dr. Madsen 
want you to be appointed assistant 
dean? : ; 

Kjeldgaard: | find it difficult to 
speak for him, but personally | feel 
it’s because’! was the number one 
recommendation by the faculty co- 
mmittee, by the administrative co- 
mmittee and by the dean of 
instruction and that Madsen felt that 


‘regardless of*™those evaluations | 


wasn’t the best candidate. | person- 
ally think that is.his own limited view 


_ of my abilities and | suspect that he 


[please turn to p. 3] 


Grads hear accreditor's speech 


Robert’ Swenson will be the 
speaker at the Hartnell graduation 
June 9, at 8 p.m. ja the new 
gymnasium. 7 


He is the executive director of the * 


accrediting commission for Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, West- 
ern Association of Schools and 
Colleges. 

Swenson will speak on ‘The Case 


, 
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Three students, all with 4.0 grade 
point averages, are in competition 
for. class valedictorian. They are 
Darin Ryan Miner, Elaine T. Tobosa 
and Marlene F. O’Meara. 

Approximately 450 students will 
hear the graduation innvocation and 
benediction to be given’ by the Rev. 


‘Dennis Serdahi of St. Paul’s Episc- 


opal Church. 
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members protesting the action taken 
against Kjeldgaard. 

« —The faculty is upset because 
they feel that neither Madsen nor the 
board is responsive to their feelings. 

—Rasmuson announced on Tues- 
day evening, April 18 that he was 
taking an administrative leave. The 
board asserted that Rasmuson had 
been unable to do his job properly as 
a result of a heart attack which he 
suffered in 1975. : 

— However, sources have told the 
Sentinel that Rasmuson frequently 
worked overtime; sometimes several 
nights a week in his office. Also, they 
say, Rasmuson’s departure came 
because he won when he wanted 
Kjeldgaard and Rivera over Mad- 
sen’s choices for his subordinates. ° 

Sentinel sources claim that) iV 
sen was dissatisfied with the recom- 
mendations of both an admiinistra- 
tive committee, chaired by Ras- 
muson and a faculty committee 
chaired by Marti Hanna. 

One ‘source put. it ‘‘Art chaired 
both committees. Gibb had other 
views. He wanted Art to expand the 
list of recommendations and Art 
refused.’’ 

Another source said that Madsen 
had not so much. coerced the 


Jerry Kjeldgaard 


156 Homestead 
alinas, Calitorgie 93908 


committees as he had insinuated that 
they were stacked in Kjeldgaard’s 
favor, although Madsen had appro- 
ved both committees prior to the 
screening of ‘applicants. Madsen 
reportedly suggested that the com- 
mittees had let favoritism get in the 
way and had not conducted them- 
selves professionally. 

Both the faculty committee and 
the administrative committee picked 
tga as their ‘choice for the 
job. 

Sentinel sources also allege that a 
letter of termination that was sent to 


‘all administrators on;March 10 of 


this year, (stating’that each admini- 
strator’s current assignment was 
terminated, and not his/her job), 
was a smokescreen to get rid of two 
administrators. This was confirmed 
by Jerry Kjeldgaard./; 

“The president made’ a comment 
to somebody...that he was dissatis- 
fied with a couple of. administrators 
around here and there would prob- 
ably be fewer of them around next. 
year,’’ said Kjeldgaard. . 

Rasmuson is reportedly receiving 
14 months’ pay for his leave of 
absence instead of two months’ pay 
as stipulated in board policy. He will 
also be receiving 30 days paid 
vacation on June 30, 1978 and 20 
days paid vacation on June 30, 1979, 


all in cash. The approximate amount. :., 


is $54,000, plus fringe benefits," — 
Hartnell may be in violation of the 
Education Code because Rasmuson 


‘and several other administrators, 


who are supposed to: be evaluated 
every other year, have not been 
evaluated, and in violation of: the 
Brown Act because terms of Rasmus 
on’s ‘‘deal’’’ were not announced. 
The Education Code states that 
“contract employees shall be evalu- 


[please turn to a 16) 
Kjeldgaard not sacked? so says Gibb 


In a statement issued on Wed. May 
24, president Madsen asserted that 
Board president Craig Wiley had 
made the statement that Kjeldgaard 
was “through” of.his own accord, and 


that the board has not taken any 
position on the matter. Madsen said 
that the statement represented “his 
personal judgement on the matter.” 


Bookstore announces ‘recycling’ dates 


The Hartnell College bookstore, 
repeating a twice-yearly activity, has 
announced that students may sell 
their used texts to the bookstore on 
the following dates: June 5 through 8 


(Monday through Thursday) from 10 
a.m. to4p.m. 

Additionally, the bookstore will be 
open june 8 from 6 to 9 p.m. for 
evening students. 


Barrs wins presidency in run-off 


Maria Barrs is the new Associated 
Students of Hartnell College (ASHC) 
president; winning a special run-off 
election Monday. Ms. Barrs garn- 
ered 89 of the 171 votes cast in the 
run-off to defeat Pat Williams. 


The run-off became necessary 
when-election day results showed 
Williams with 64 votes, Ms. Barrs 
with 58 and Frank Acevedo with 
39—none of the ‘candidates claiming 


~ a majority. 


A total of 172 students voted in the 
regular election, up some 14 percent 
from last year: 

Other new officers are: Gary 
Karnes, vice-president with 98 

. votes;.senators. Tim Davis, 97. votes; . 


Eric Peake, 85 votes; Mary Sigala, 
107 votes; and Bradford Stahl,, who 
received 33 votes on a write-in 
campaign. 

-Micki Cole was re-elected com- 
missioner of spring activities with 
103 votes. 

Tom McClusky was elected last 
year to fill the position of commis- 
sioner of fall (1978), activities. 

Tracy Fosset is the new commis- 
sioner of facilities with 134 votes. 

. Secretary, treasurer and commis- 
sioner of communications will be 
appointed by the new officers. 

Ms. Barrs, in addition to presi- 
dential duties, will fill the position of - 
student ‘representative to the board 
of trustees until other arrangements 
wan be made. roo ve 


& 
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Editorial: — 
by Sheila E. Toner and 
‘Jerome C. Tovey 

This has been one hell of a year. 

For the state, with the specter of Jarvis-Gann 
looming ever larger in the future, cuts must be 
made in budgets that have grown larger and more 
padded throughout the years. Though the 
possibility of losing needed funds is not pleasant, 
the closer scrutiny that funds will undergo is long 
overdue and badly needed. 

At Hartnell, one administrator took an 
“administrative: leave of .absence,’’ a $54,000 
Vacation, because he lost a personality conflict 
with our esteemed college president, Dr. Gibb 
Madsen. — 

Another administrator was dismissed without 
the’ courtesy of prior notice (a possibly illegal 
move) because he dared to publicly ¢riticize said 
college president. 

Soon after, faculty members told us they have 
been treated. ‘‘in a fair and honest manner’’ in 
disagreements. Privately, it’s.another story. 

Those who have chosen to discuss the matter at 
all claim they can’t discuss the matter publicly 
because of the possible repercussions. But so long 
as the matters at hand are discussed and decried 
only in private, how can the problems be fairly 
judged in the light of day? 

Throughout it all the students continued their 
daily lives, “attended classes; not caring; or 
perhaps not noticing the administrative changes 
that. must affect them and their continued 
education. 


Mot 


HAVE upset with Sentinel 


To the editor, 

We at the HAVE office feel that a satisfaction 
survey on the Panther Sentinel would be 
appropriate at this time. 

On March 9th we sponsored a drawing to gather 
funds to be donated to campus and community 
projects. We contacted the Panther Sentinel office 
and a reporter/photographer covered the event. 
We were told a picture and article would appear in 
the next edition of the Panther Sentinel. The 
article was never published. A presentation of the 
money donations was held April 26th. The 
Panther Sentinel staff was contacted several times 
beforehand and on the day of the presentation. 
We were notified that the reporter to cover the 
presentation never ‘‘checked his box’’ to receive 
the message. 

It is obvious that in all Panther Sentinel editions 
there are many unimportant and unread articles 
used as fill in’s. If the Panther Sentinel is a 
reflection of student activities, your coverage is 
ignoring a vital area. 

We are sure staff, students and faculty would 
appreciate acknowledgement of their donations to 
the HAVE drawing. The generous contributions 
by many allowed us to purchase a special tape 
recorder for the Enabler Program valued at $125, 
$200 for the Child Development Center Student 
Scholarship Fund which provides schooling: for 
children from low-income families and $200 for 
the ‘‘Magic Bus’’ project which is used for 
recreation activities for residential care homes. 

We wonder how many other submitted articles 
similiar to ours have been rejected or ignored. 
‘Sports, campus entertainment, political informa- 
tion and comical articles are always covered in the 
newspaper. Yet, it is very rare that we read any 
_ articles relating to the area of human effort which 
does not draw cheering crowds, win trophies, 
create debate, or cause gossip. . 


_Busy year reviewed 


Due to small 
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The Panther Sentinel canbe faulted as well. 
staff size, inexperience and 
occasional editorial misguidance, errors were 


made in coverage or non-coverage of the year’s . 


events. Many of these errors caused hard feelings 
with staff, faculty and students. 

This newspaper also accomplished a good deal 
that-deserves positive mentioning. Adviser Dick 
Andre, with the help of Sentinel staffers, chaired 
the Journalism Association of Community Col- 
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We suggest that during the confused and 
uncommunicative atmosphere on campus at this 
time the Panther Sentinel could relieve some 
dissension by covering’a campus project which 
involved cooperation and created such positive 
repercussions. : 

Jenine Sandoval 
Anita Andrade 
Sherri Wildt 


Ed. note: The writers have valid complaints. Some 
errors in editorial judgment, as well as small staff 
size, may hinder our ability to properly 
cover worthy events. 


Prop 13 foes endless 


Teachers concerned that the June Prop. 13 
initiative may pass are investing more money to 
compensate for the loss should such an 
unfortunate situation occur. Cities encouraging 
this action are Los Angeles and some American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) members (P.O. Box 
2065, Salinas, 93902): 

Supporters of Prop 13 have stated that the real 
question is phrased in the following way: 
Proposition 13 it may sound good but it costs too 
much! Or does it? 

The opponents of this initiative are endless but 
one group stands out among them. The United 
Renters Association (which has no address)! Since 
there is no group known to either supporters or 
Howard Jarvis and associate Paul Gann a search is 
underway to locate these people. 

According to the Gann half of the bill, Paul 
Gann defended the Jarvis-Gann initiative with the 
statement, ‘‘People are reading things into our 
bill that aren’t there. It is up to the renters if 
Proposition 13 is going to pass now’’ Gann 
concluded. 

| support these counteractive measures as a 
great way to repeal the initiative but feel them 
ineffective against the whopping two-thirds vote 
of the electorate needed to flunk the Jarvis-Gann 
initiative. Anyone wishing to join a Jarvis-Gann 


‘ chapter is encouraged to write to People’s 


Advocate, P. O. Box 596, Carmichael, Ca. 95608, 
or call (916) 487-5114. David Slaff 


> 
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leges’ convention “in” April.” We ‘applaud his” 
outstanding efforts and achievements here. 

The Sentinel-sponsored Jarvis-Gann forum, 
though not well-attended, gave interested persons 
a chance to become better informed on this 
important issue. 

Several Sentinel staff members were awarded 
various prizes for journalistic achievement. Others 
equally deserving of awards were overlooked — 
but not by us. 

All -in all it. has been .an- experience to 
remember. 


"You folks don’t 
what's going on...We are 
not rolling over at the beck 
and call of Dr. Madsen.” 

Trustee W.F. Bryan 5/16/78 
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From where | stand... 


by Sheila E. Toner 

... I’ve been hearing a lot of fuss lately over the 
right of controversial groups to use public 
gathering places. 

First there was that flap about the American 
Nazi Party wanting to stage a parade in Skokie. 
That, of course, was the kind of ill-bred, 
insensitive idea that could be expected from boors 
like the Nazis. 

However, as a point of Constitutional fact, the 
Nazis do have as much right to. peacefully 
assemble as anydne else in this country. This. 
nation was founded with the idea that preferential 
treatment of one group or suppression of another 
would be detrimental to the country as a whole. 

If Jews object to the Nazi parade, why don’t 
they stage their own parade? 

| seriously -believe that any such public 
demonstration by Nazis can only show them up for 
what they are: an ignorant band of boors lacking a 
sense of direction and reality. 

Then there was the big flap locally over whether 
or not the Communists had the right to use the 
meeting room of the John Steinbeck Library. 

It seems that there is a clause in the library’s 
constitution which prohibits the use of the 
meeting room by any group ‘‘whose purpose is in 
violation of the United States’ Constitution; or if it 
appears that the contemplated use of would be a 
clear and present danger to the library, its 
occupants or the community.” 

Now, really, the Communists I’ve met have all 
gyeemed like thoughtful, well-behaved human 
beings who just don’t happen to believe in 
capitalism. I’m sure there are some wierdos who 
also happen to be Communists—but I’m also sure 
that those wierdos don’t congregate in the John 
Steinbeck Library. 

Again, as Mayor Henry Hibino noted, the 
Communists have a Constitutional right to use the 
room. Some people have protested this right, 
since church groups may not use the meeting 
room. (‘‘We are not equipped for church groups,” 
were the words of Library Director John Gross.) | 
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agree that church groups may have a valid 
complaint. However, just because church groups 
have been denied access is no good reason to take 
away the rights of Communists. In fact, if 
Communists have the right to use the library, 
church groups may be able to say ‘‘Look, you have 
set a precedent by allowing Communists to use 
the meeting room.’’ But if the rights of the 
Communists to use the room are denied, that may 
set a precendent for the library to refuse use of the 
room to any group it chooses. 

Finally, and most recently, many angry Salinas 
residents have protested the presentation of the 
nude play/revue ‘‘Oh, Calcutta!’’ at the Salinas 
Community Center. 


Plastered Platters 


B.T.O.: ‘’Street Action’” (Mercury SRM-1-3713) 

It’s been over a year since BTO (no longer 
called Bachman-Turner Overdrive since the 
departure of Randy Bachman) released ‘‘The Best 
of BTO (So Far).’’ The ‘’So Far’’ carries great 
significance after listening to this, their seventh 
studio effort, because sooner or later there’!l have 
to be another ‘‘greatest hits’’ album with tracks 
from this one included. 

BTO provides its fans with just about the 
cleanest, no-frills type of Rock & Roll around, 
much like the old Guess Who. Coincidence, 
perhaps, that both groups are (were) Canadian- 
based. What do they know up there that the rest of . 
the world doesn’t? 

The style hasn’t changed much. since 1973, 
when BTO first appeared on the charts, but the 
group seems more polished, if that’s possible. 


In case you missed it 


One cannot concentrate on politics all of the 
time, so | have decided to write a few long overdue 
words about KAZU. 

What’s a KAZU? 

A KAZU is 10 watts of butterfly-powered, 
non-commercial Pacific Grove radio, located at 
90.3 on the F.M. side of the dial. : 

Each week, 60 local characters (local meaning 
Pacific Grove, Monterey, Carmel, Carmel Valley) 
manage to find their way into the heart of 
beautiful downtown P.G. to the luxurious KAZU 
studios located high atop the Sprouse ‘Ritz.’ They 
comprise the staff of what can truly be called a 
community radio station. 

How often have you sat through a KQED pledge 
night wondering who the hell William Osterhaus 
is? 

KAZU is your next door neighbor....the 
proprietor of your favorite Recycled Record store 
or Bagel Bakery, the person who made those 
beautiful macrame window-hangings and lamp- 
shades at Tillie Gort’s, or your friend who goes to 
Monterey Peninsula College or even Hartnell. 

KAZU people are individuals. Each is into his or 
her own little trip and this accounts for the 
station’s diversified programming. 

In the mornings you can hear four hours of great 
folk music, followed by four hours of classical 
music in the afternoon. 

Examples of specialty programs are ‘‘Mace- 
donian Salad’’ (Balkan music); a women’s show, 
called ‘‘My Sister’s House’’; an import show, 

‘Jukebox Saturday Night’’ and the ‘’Yazoo 
Follies,’’ or ‘‘Dinner Music for People Who Aren’t 
Very Hungry.’” (If you’ve never heard Bing 
Crosby’s version of, ‘‘Mississippi Mud,’’ you’re 
missing something.) 
- . The Lost Ranger hosts a party every Thursday * 
evening. 

““Why don’t you all come on down te KAZU,’’ 
says he. ‘Bring your guitar or banjo and sing 
along!”’ 

There is news every night, from 7 to 7:30. The 
focus ison important local matters. (After hearing 
the ‘Grunting Gourmet’s’ description of Chicken 
Maria, | vowed never to set foot inside Southside 
Johnny’s squid eatery.) 

KAZU is a bit difficult to pick up, unless "you 
reside in close proximity.to the Sprouse Reitz 
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Now, I have never seen ‘‘Oh, Calcutta!’’ I’m not 
even sure if it is a play or a revue or a combination 
of both. That it employs nude actors during all or 
part of the play (I'll call it that for lack of a better 
term), that it made the stage ‘‘scene’’ on the 
coattails of ‘‘Hair’s success, and that it got 
terrible critical review are all that | know about 
“Calcutta.” 

Even with my dearth of knowledge on the 
subject, though, | am sure that the cast of ‘‘Oh, 
Calcutta’’ has as much right to present their play 
in the Salinas Community Center as does the cast 
of a morality play. 

Why shouldn’t they be permitted to use the 
center? As long as they pay for the use of the 


In- keeping with the tradition of ‘’moving’’ 
tunes, there’s ‘‘Down the Road,’’ easily identifi- 
able with old stuff like ‘‘Roll On Down the 
Highway.’’ Maybe that’s BTO’s major drawback; 
they’re predictable. But as long as they’re good in 
their predictability, everyone should be happy. 

There are no sub-par tracks on the LP. None 
rate as chartbusters, but | doubt I’m the only one 
who’d rather have an album with a lot of good 
tunes than one with one or two screamers and 
eight flops. 

The title track has a bit of a Ted Nugent taste, 
especially the lead guitar. It seems to be a 
half-hearted attempt at a New Wave sound, 
speaking of a prick-teasing hooker (she’s on the 
cover), a heroin overdose and a guy getting aced 
out in a street race. Not in synch with the style, 
but enjoyable. 
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store. 

Utilizing an indoor FM antenna, it is possible to 
receive the station in Santa Cruz, Seaside and 
North Salinas. 
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building (assuming that such a fee is customary) 
and as long as they don’t damage the place, who 
would be harmed? Surely not the people who go to 
the play. Why would anyone buy tickets to a play 
he/she felt might be offensive? 

On the other hand, those who don’t see 
“Calcutta’’ won’t be able to be offended by it 
either. How could someone be offended by a play 
he/she couldn’t see or hear? 

It always seems so odd to me that in these 
situations, the people who aren’t interested in 
seeing a particular play or film, hearing a 
particular song, or reading a particular book are so 
anxious to deprive others of the privilege of 
choosing for themselves. 


aby ‘Doc’ Moseley 


“Takes A Lot Of People’’ is the good,. hard 
rocker, with smooth guitar work by Blair 
Thornton. There are also two fine blues tracks, 
‘‘Madison Avenue,’’ assisted by Tom Keenly- 
side’s wailing alto sax, and ‘’The World Is 
Waiting For A Love Song,’’ featuring C.F. 
Turner’s convincing voice and some hot licks by 
Thornton. 


Shock Rock, Crotch Rock or whatever you want 
to call it is great. Hell, it’s my favorite kind of 
music. But there’s definitely a place in anybody’s 
ears for BTO’s solid, don’t-screw-around sound. 

This album, like all the others appearing in this 
column, is courtesy of Odyssey Records, 229 
Main. You can’t miss it; it’s the only hot pink store 
on the block. A rockin’ summer to Bob and the 
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Connect the antenna to your stereo, stand on a 
chair and hold one end of the ‘T’ antenna in each 
hand. Try the antennas in various positions. One 
of them is bound to work. 


Jerry Kjeldgaard fires back 
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may have had some other reasons which are 
unbeknownst to me. | think I’ve done a very fine 
job on this campus and I'll stand behind that any 
time. 

Sentinel: Have you felt or received other 
signals or reprisals? What about the letter of 
termination that was sent to all administrators? 
My sources have told me that at the time it was 
sent, there was speculation that it might be a 
smokescreen to get rid of you and Art 
Rasmuson. 

Kjeldgaard: The president made a comment to 
somebody -- | have the name of that person and 
the date and the time-in my personal records -- 
that he was dissatisfied with a couple of 
administrators around here and there would 
probably be fewer of them around next year. So 
you'll just have to guess who those two 
administrators were. 

Sentinel: Were some people told not to worry, 
that the letter did not pertain to them? 

Kjeldgaard: Yes. 

Sentinel : What about loyalty? Were you trying 
to be loyal to Hartnell? to the Board? to Madsen? 
to Rasmuson? 

Kjeldgaard: Loyalty is a funny word. There is no 
doubt in my mind that | have always represented 
Hartnell with as much professionalism as 
possible. I’ve always been interested in the 
welfare of the students, in the development of new 
programs, in the honesty and integrity and the 
delivery of educational services. | consider that to 
be very loyal. 

On the other hand | am not in anyone’s back 
pocket, | am an independent thinker, | am an 
independent speaker, | am not in awe of the 
president or the Board or any faculty members or 
anybody. My interpretation and my modicum for 
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real, deep-down feelings of respect come from 
how people deal with other people. 

| think that anyone in administration can do the 
job and do a good job, it’s how you deal with other 
people that is important. 

If it means that | am not willing to have blind 
faith and be in the hip pocket of somebody, if 
that’s the interpretation of loyalty, then | suspect 
I’m not loyal, but I’m honest. Sometimes there is a 
distinction, a fine line between that. 

| don’t believe in blindly saying yes to every 
thing, right or wrong. | don’t think anyone should 
be put in that uncompromising position. 

Loyalty is doing the best possible job for the 
institution and that takes in a lot of components 
and that means in my mind, in my estimation, on 
my evaluations, which are public information, that 
| considered myself to be a loyal person. 

Sentinel : What got you into trouble? 

Kjeldgaard: Honesty. And also | think that it 
goes back to last spring when | was a candidate for 
the assistant dean’s job on a permanent basis. Let 
me just put it this way: | wasn’t supposed.to be, in 
somebody else’s estimation, the assistant dean of 
instruction. 

The trouble started last spring» when Art 
Rasmuson stood up on two different occasions for 
committee recommendations both for an asistant 
dean position and an associate dean position. | 
think that was a pragmatic, touchable breaking 
point, but there are a number of personal 
instances which | have in my records that will 
show that it goes back further than that. 

Sentinel : Why should anyone get in trouble for 
honesty?. 

Kjeldgaard: That’s a good question and | don’t 
know of anyone that has the answer to that. If 
anyone can answer it, then | would question the 


honesty of their answer in terms of being honest. 
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Capitol art 
bronze sculpture that he worked on for over a year. This sculpture was pre- 
sented on April 22, to Georgetown’ University School of Foreign Service in 


Washington, D.C. The sculpture is presently on permanent display at the 
university. 


Hartnell prof, 


by Scott Williams 


What local institution has a totally 
unique telescope, located in the 
world’s most ideal spot? 

The answer is the Monterey 


Institute for Research Astronomy 


(MIRA). 

In 1971, two graduate students at 
the Warner-Swasey Observatory in 
Cleveland, Ohio had the idea of 
buying their own telescope. That was 
the beginning of MIRA. Soon the 
group included seven other persons 
and the modest plans blossomed to 
include construction. of an entire 
observatory. 

MIRA hopes to provide some relief 
from the difficulties facing would-be- 
astronomers. By building their: own 
observatory, the group would create 


Talman C. Budd is adding the finishing touches to the 


— photo by Josephine Morris 


Hartnell Student’ art 
on display in D.C. 


When Hartnell students visit the 
nation’s capital, they wiil be able to 
see an artistic display by a fellow 
student. 

“This is a once in a lifetime 
experience for me,’’-said Talman C. 
Budd, Hartnell sculpturing student. 
“1 feel honored to share the platform 
with Ellsworth Bunker, former dip- 
lomant and Henry Kissinger, former 
secretary of state.’’ 


On April 22, Budd unveiled a 
bronze sculpture of J. Raymond 
Trainor, a Georgetown professor and 
secretary. 

Budd made the bronze relief in 
Bob  Butterbaugh’s _ sculpturing 
class. He began the work at Hartnell 
in 1977 and worked on the relief for 
over a year. 

Budd graduated from University 
of Santa Clara with a master’s 
degree in fine arts and sculpturing, 
but this was his first bas relief 
portrait in bronze. 

Budd presented a bronze plaque in 
honor of Trainor to the Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service 
in Washington, D.C. The sculpture 
will be on permanent display at the 
university. 

Budd is a 1933 graduate of 


Georgetown University. ‘ 

Former Secretary of State Kis- 
singer was guest speaker. The 
occasion was the J. Raymond Trainor 
Award for Distinction to Ellsworth 
Bunker for honorable service in the 
field of diplomacy. 

Budd worked on the sculpture 
relief for more than a year, averag- 
ing four hours a day. 

He presently is working on 
another art form; however, the new 
project is a clay model. 

“Working on the brass relief 
sculpture was a rewarding exper- 
ience,’’ said Budd, ‘‘but at times 
frustrating when deadline was app- 
roaching and intricate -details re- 
mained to be done.’’ 


He finished the masterpiece with 
no extra time. ‘‘I finished the plaque 
at 5:30 p.m. Friday and caught the 
plane to. Washington the following 
morning,’’ he said with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Thad great respect for Raymond 


Trainor. He was a man of high: 


principles so | am glad to have had 


the opportunity to show my apprec- , 


iation through my limited talent,’’ 
Budd said. 


Student seeks legal aid 


They say you can’t fight city hall, 
but Hartnell student Jorge Vasquez, 
with the help of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), is planning 
to take on a Monterey County 
Superior Court judge. 

Vasquez was accused last October 
14 of assault and battery against a 
Salinas police officer. 


MIRA scope to search skies 


their own research opportunities and 
jobs. 
A Hartnell astronomy ieee, 
Dr. Albert Merville, is one of the 
MIRA principals. 

MIRA’s dreams of a small obser- 
vatory site have grown from a tent 
shack to store equipment, to an ideal 


spot on Chews Ridge in the 
mountains south of Monterey. 

MIRA’s primary feature is a 
unique 36-inch mirror, with an. 


interesting history. The mirror was 
built by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. (NASA) 
for its high-altitude balloon experi- 
ments. Never used; the mirror was 
stored in a Harvard University 
basement until people at MIRA 
persuaded Harvard to let MIRA use 
the device ‘‘on a permanent loan 


Hoover grant, MIRA sees spectropotometer 


A man with a famous name has 
provided the means for the Chews 
Ridge Observatory to become a 
full-fledged observatory, making a 
five-year dream come true. 


Herbert Hoover Ill, head of the 
Hoover Foundation, saw an article in 
“Science Magazine’’ about the 
Chews Ridge .Observatory being 
built by the Monterey Institute for 
Research Astronomy (MIRA) and 
became interested enough in the 


project to present the group with a 
$10,000 matching grant. 

The gift will enable the MIRA 
scientists, headed by Hartnell ast- 
ronomy instructor Dr. Albert Mer- 
ville, to construct a spectropoto- 
meter. The device will allow MIRA 
scientists to see far more of the 
universe than before by catching star 
light. 

“It’s nice to be able to begin 
construction of the instrument,’’ said 
Dr. Merville. 


basis.’’ 

The mirror is virtually perfect, 
having an imperfection factor of 
1/34”’. 

“The focusing method of the 
telescope is the second of its kind 
ever,’’ Merville explained. ‘No 
gears, just rollers and smooth disks. 
This virtually eliminates the slight 
mistakes that characterize gear 
systems.’’ 

MIRA’s telescope will be control- 
led by its own computer system, 
another unique feature. Parts were 
donated by various manufacturers 
and assembled by MIRA members. 


In the early days, MIRA’s tremen- 
dous costs were met by members 
who contributed countless hours of 
time and thousands of dollars to» 


-make their dream a reality. 


In 1974, the group received a 
$76,000 grant from the Research 
Corporation. This, in addition to 
other donations, put MIRA’s obser- 
vatory on its feet. 

_ The first project the observatory 

will. undertake is an exhaustive 
survey of the more than 125,000 
stars visible through the 36-inch 
telescope. 

The long-range goals are very 
much up in the air. ‘The universe is 
very big and there are only a few 
astronomers,’’ noted Merville. ‘‘You 
don’t run out of things to do.’’ 


On March 13, a jury found 
Vasquez innocent of the charge. 

Superior Court Judge William 
Moreno then ordered Vasquez to pay 
$500 ‘‘in Public Defender’s fees.’’ 

Vasquez protested on the grounds 
that as a full-time student, he has no 
income and cannot afford to pay. 
After checking Vasquez’s file, Judge 
Moreno suggested Vasquez sell his 
red Mustang to pay the fees. 
Vasquez and Robert Hatcher, the 
public defender, protested again, 
saying that the car is the student’s 
only asset, but the judge stood by his 
decision. 

Vasquez refuses to pay ‘the $500 
because he feels he was ‘‘wrongly 
arrested in the first place and whole 
thing shouldn’t have happened.’’ 

, Vasquez says another public de- 
fender advised him to ‘‘just go ahead 
atid pay it and forget it. This type of 
case is not unique, especially with 
youths of Mexican background. The 
courts are full of cases like this.’ 

In a petition he is circulating, 
Vasquez declares, ‘‘Students and 
many other innocent victims like Mr. 
Vasquez become the easy victims of 
neglect, inefficiency and racial bias 
among government servants. in our 
city.’ : 
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Regal dancing 


— photo by Mark Wilkes 


Renaissance court dancers whirl around the maypole 


during the Renaissance feast held last Saturday at Toro Park. The 
patrons and many of the 183 guests wore Elizabethian costumes. Betty Doty 
was crowned Queen Elezabeth I to reign over the fair. The funds from the 
fair are designated for Renaissance Feast Fine Art scholarship. 


Psych student chosen... .. 


“A Hartnell student and father of 
four children has been selected by 
the Greater Monterey Bay Area 
Chapter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis (MS) Society as MS Father 
of the Year, but he doesn’t think the 
title is a big deal. : 

“It’s an honorary title. They pick 
somebody every year,’’ noted winner 
Don Hawthorne. ’’It’s an honor to be 
selected,’’ he continued, ‘‘but it is 
just a matter of being a member of 
the chapter.’ 

When asked to .comment on 
Hawthorne’s being selected as MS 
Father of Year, Wayne Davis, 
Hartnell’s Enabler counselor said, 
‘‘He deserves it....He’s a fantastic, 
compassionate, super-good man.’’ = 

Hawthorne and Davis also appea- 
red on the TV program ‘‘Midday’’. 
‘‘It helped to expose people to the 


CBS correspondent charms Hartnell folks 


by Sheila Toner 


What big-shot CBS  jc.urnalist 
would visit Hartnell, hold a question 
and answer period specifically for 
reporters, buy dinner at the Laurel 
Inn for said reporters and then give a 


speech to a full house in the 
Performing Arts Building? 
Charles Kuralt, CBS’s_ corre- 


spondent ‘‘On the Road’’ did just 
that when he visited Hartnell last 
month as part of the ‘‘Hartnell 
Presents’’ series. 

‘Mostly | like lecturing at colleges 
more than, to, ‘say businesses. It’s 
more lively, somehow,’’ says 
Kurault. 

‘When you're working in tele- 
vision,’’ he adds, ‘‘you get enough 
invitations to lecture every night of 
the year if you wantedto.”” 

“| think it’s hard to generalize 
about students, but | do think they 


It’s combustible 


are more informed, more interested 
in social issues than when | was in 
school. 

“‘1_was the student editor of the 
Daily Tarheel in. Charlotte, N.C. in 
1954 and the civil rights movement 
was just getting started then... There 
wasn’t all this discussion of environ- 
mental issues or consumerism. ’’ 

Kuralt says it was his ‘People’ 
column in the Daily Tarheel which 
started him ‘‘On the Road’’ with 
CBS. 

“The column won an award and 
CBS sent me a form letter of 
congratulations, so | wrote them a 
letter saying ‘I have always wanted 
to work for CBS.’ They offered me a 
job writing for radio. The advantage 
was at that time you didn’t have to 
have much ability—they were just 
looking for warmt bodies. ’’ 

Of his series, ‘‘On the Road’’, 
Kuralt says, ‘‘It’s unique in. net- 


2 . 
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A fire in the warehouse behind the Child Development Center May 18 caused 


an estimated $6,000 damage. 


rags, ie I 
spontaneous combustion. 
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The fire apparently started when a batch of 


fresh from the laundry, was put in a tightly knit nylon bag, triggering 
There was no structural damage. 
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work television...Our stories mustn't 
be big enough to attract other 
reporters. | try to keep it small. It 
would take a lot of the charm and fun 
out of it if ‘‘On. the Road’’ got too 
big.’’ 

Kuralt admits that he feels it is a 
small miracle for CBS to commit a 
van, equipment and a crew of four to 
what he calls ‘‘little nothing stories. 
Several times they have suggested 
that | stop and do something else, 
but I’ve resisted that. The fun is out 
there getting the stories,’’ he grins. 

From that column back on the 
Tarheel to the present, people have 

‘Stories about people are the most 
fun,’’ he contends. ‘‘We used to do a 
lot of events— ‘Texas Turkey Festi- 
vals’ and the like. But stories about 
people work the best. 

Quality is also important to 
Kuralt and his crew. ‘‘It’s very hard 
to squeeze a whole human being 
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services offered by the Hartnell 
Enabler program,” said Hawthorne. 

Davis concurred. ‘‘We got a really 
good positive response from the 
community and from the Rehabili- 
tation Education Assistance Program 
(REAP). We hope disabled people 
needing help will call the Hartnell 
Enabler program,”’ he said. 

“We don’t want to place the 
emphasis on the disabled people but 
on the services Hartnell has to 
offer,’ commented Hawthorne. 
“‘We want to get people out of their 
homes and into the college activi- 
ties.”’ 

Hawthorne and his wife, Sandy, 
have four children. Hawthorne is 
majoring in psychology at Hartnell 
and hopes to become a counselor 
working with handicapped people in 
some rehabilitation center. 


intog three or four minutes,’’ he 
points out. 

Kuralt has a positive outlook on 
this country. 

“There is no ‘Silent Majority’,’’ 
he believes. ‘’You can’t find the 
hayseed sitting on the fence anymore 
— he’s been out reading some good 
local newspaper and_ watching 
Walter Cronkite.’’ 

Nevertheless, his optimism hasn’t 
blinded him. ‘‘There are’ some 
grievous wrongs, debasements of 
the Constitution,’’ he says. 

What about the benefits of doing 
on “On The Road’’? ‘‘Well,’’ 
Kuralt concedes, ‘CBS _ pretty 
much leaves us alone. They don’t 
give us assignments — we’re free to 
find our own stories. We work until 
we’re tired (usually about three 
weeks) and then go home for a few 
days. Dick Salant protects us from 
company politics and sponsor inter- 
ference. | kind of like the fact they 
forget about us. 

““And,’’ he concludes, ‘‘there’s no 
place in the country we can’t go for a 
free cup of coffee.’’ 


Typing done-Reports, Term Papers, etc. $1 
per page from draft. Fannie Toner 449-4318 


FOR SALE-16 ft., self contained camp trailer. 
Sleeps 6. Ex. cond. $1250 or best 


FOR SALE-16 ft., self-contained camp trailer. 
Sleeps 6, ex. cond., $1250 or best. See at 156 
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Hart riders best 


The Hartnell rodeo team, already 
holding an 1820-1600 team points 
edge over the University of Arizona, 
roped and hog-tied Central Arizona 

é College 430-252.5 in last weekend’s 
Hartnell Rodeo at the California 
Rodeo Grounds. 


The convincing victory gave the 
riders a solid hold on the West Coast 
Regional championship, which put 
them on top of a field of 37 two and 
four-year colleges, and made their 
National Collegiate Rodeo first-place 
standing more unbreakable. 


in the west 


second and fourth, respectively, in 
saddle bronc riding. 


Hartnell won without the services 
of Flint Hemstead, who has won six 
All-Round Cowboy honors this year 
and leads the nation in individual 
points. Hemstead was kicked in the 
face by a bull after winning the first 
go-round in bull riding and was 
unable to continue. 


In the women’s division, Janeane 
Martin tied for second place in 
breakaway roping while Linda Gnesa 
placed fourth. Charlene Hansen 
finished third in barrel racing and 
tied for first in the first go-round in 
goat tying. Diane Williams, who 
leads the nation in goat tying, was 
third in that event./ 


The women’s rodeo team finished 
fourth with 50 points, behind Central 
Arizona with 260, Cal Poly San Luis 
Obispo with 145 and the University: 
of Arizona’s 120. ; 

If there was anything to be 
disappointed about over the two-day 
roundup, it was the attendance. 
Coach John Larick said he expected 
some 1,000 fans per day, but the 
weather (and resulting epidemic of 
hay fever) was at least a partial 
factor in limiting the attendance to a 


Earl Coon was responsible for 205° 
of Hartnell’s points, earning him the 
All-round Cowboy title. Coon . took 
first place in saddle bronc riding and 
bull riding. 


Jerry Vollin won the bareback 


riding competition, and E.L. McLel- Don't give me no bull, bull! total of approxiimately 200. 

{and tied Coon for first in bull riding. bat ; ‘ae 

Corey Banek was third in bull riding, Corey Banek is airborne as he comes out of the chute in the bull riding Larick feels the riders have ‘‘a 
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fourth in bareback riding, and Cotton ‘ ’ : : championship, to be held in 
— photo by Mark Wilkes = Bozeman, Montana. 


Hill and Ken Figueroa finished 
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In the Navy. a job means more than just a good paycheck. 

It means the adventure of seeing places like Greece, 
Spain, Hawaii and Hong Kong. It means becoming an ex- 
pert on exciting technical equipment in our submarines, on 
our jets. and in our ships. It means doing a job that really 
counts. with people who count on you to do it. 

The Navy can give you training in more than 60 career 
fields. Talk it over with your Navy recruiter. He'll be able 
to tell you what you can qualify for in the-Navy: 


Salinas 443-1069 


Phone 758-4444 
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Ed Richards, April, 1977—after the 
motorcycle accident. 
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Richards i is lucky’ to be playing | *s 


by ‘‘Doc’’ Méasey 


There’s something about the 
atmosphere in a locker room filled 
with tired, sweaty baseball players 
that challenges a writer’s ability to 
‘describe. 

The Panthers had just entered the 
room after three hours of practice. 
Despite the curriculum of diamond 
activities— calesthenics, running, 
batting and fielding “practice and 
‘ situation drills —none seemed tired. 

Blue-streaks violated the moist air 
periodically, as the latest off-the-wall 
jokes’ were exchanged. Most of the 
athletes checked their batting aver- 
ages on the list posted on the wall. 
Some were satisfied, some not. 

Two guys discussed making a 
reservation at Neil DeVaughn’s in 
Monterey for dinner. Two others 
wagered a six pack of Coke on a 
racquetball match. 

Someone referred to Danny Cam- 
acho as ‘‘the prince of puns...,’” and 
all joined in for ‘‘the wizard of 
whoopie...the unknown comic!’’ 


April, 1978. Did he make it? Hard to tell from hére, but his legs now carry 


him where he wants to go... 


average, three 


ae 
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triples and 22 runs batted 
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- struck again Feb. 28. 


Assistant _ coach ‘Frank Geller 
tossed a catcher’s helmet to Fred 
Ledesma. ‘‘Does it fit?’’ he called. 

“Fits real good,’’ Ledesma rep- 
lied, donning the headgear. He 
looked like a Roller Derby jammer. 

“Hey, Charlie O’Connell,’’ some- 
body yelled. f 

Amidst this group of crazy, 
laughing young men, one seemed to 
be having more fun than the rest. . 

He should. Ed Richards is lucky to 
be there, lucky to’ be wearing 
Hartnell’s maroon and gold. 

“I’m very fortunate,’’ Richards 
says. ‘‘The doctor said I’d probably 
never run again, much less play 
baseball. He said I’d always walk 
with a limp.”’ 

Richards was referring to injuries 
he sustained in a motorcycle accident 
the day before Easter last year. 
Recalling the accident, he says, ‘‘I 
was driving with Cindy Caraveo, the 
softball player, down Clay Street 
toward Washington Junior High. | 
saw a‘ yellow car at a stop sign, and 
as we entered the intersection, she 
took off. Right on impact, both of us 
were hurled through the air like rag 
dolls. 

“‘| was heading for the street,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘and | threw out my arms 
to protect my face. Both of them 
were ripped up from the elbow to the 
wrist.’’ : 

Along with the cuts and bruises, 
Richards’ right foot was crushed by 
the foot brake on the motorcycle. 

“‘The doctor said it was equal to 
driving a railroad tie through my 
foot,’’ Richards says. ‘’I could see 
the bones through the hole. It was 
pretty gruesome.’ - 

Richards, decorated with scars 
from the accident; missed the final 
few games of the season, including 
the Coast Conference playoffs and 
the State Championships at Merced. 

‘For the first six months after the 
injury it looked doubtful I’d ever play 
any sport,’’ Richards says. ‘‘I played 
three or four games when | could 
barely run.’’ 

As if that wasn’t enough, lightning 
In a game 
against Cabrillo, he stretched for a 
throw from. third baseman Bob 
Mendiola and pulled the hamstring 
muscle in his right leg, just.as former 
Minnesota Twins’ star Harmon 
Killebrew did in the 1970 All-Star 
game. 


“‘l_ was warmed up really good,’’ 
Richards recalls. ‘“1 don’t know how 
it happened.’”’ 

Little more than a week later, he 
went down, literally, for the third 
time. In a game against Skyline, he 
nearly pulled the muscle again 
fielding a ground ball. 

“‘As | planted my right -foot,’’ he 
says, ‘‘| put a strain on the 
hamstring. Pain shot up and down 
the back of my leg.’’ 

The rehabilitation period was long 
and tedious, and Richards didn’t get 


“It’s like a miracle...” 


much cooperation from opposing 
players. ,’‘ The first two games of the 
season,’’ he says, ‘two runners 
stepped on my foot.’’ 

Richards also says the foot no 
longer gives him any trouble, except 
‘It tightens up in cold weather.’ 

Before each game and practice 
session, athletic trainer Steve Glover 
wraps Richards’ tender limb in 
what’s known as a ‘’hot sock.’” 

“‘We use a piece of neoprene to 
cover the area we want to keep 
warm,’’ Glover says. ‘‘It keeps the 
heat in and pressure on the muscle.” 

Glover worked with Richards after 
the initial hamstring pull in. getting 
the leg back into shape. Stretching 
exercises and dunks in the whirlpool 
bath three or four times a day, before 
and after practices and games, were 
the key in the rehab program. 

‘Steve has to take the credit,”’ 
Richards says. 

A 1975 graduate from Alisal High 
School, Richards was the first Alisal 
athlete to be named AII-MBL_ in 
three sports (football, basketball and 
baseball), and was selected to the 
Prep All-American team in football 
and basketball! 

The 19 year-old first baseman 
finished the Coast Conference sea- 
son with a .309 batting average with 
22 runs batted in and got 10 hits in 
his last 20 at-bats before the: State 
Championships. — 

The New York Yankees once had a 
man named Mickey Mantle who 
challenged his injuries for the sake of 
playing baseball. The Hartnell Pan- 
thers—the ‘’Maroon Monsoon’’— 
have Ed Richards, and he can’t quite 
believe it: 

“It seems like a miracle to me that 
I’m able to play.’’ \ 
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Hartnell students 


The obst 
‘ special 
purpose: 
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Student nurse Maria Cabanillas demonstrates the technique” ; 
of using the new IVAC electronic thermometer to Ellen Hayes, 
student nurse, acting the part of the patient. 
The IVAC is faster and more accurate than the old mercury ' . 


thermometer. 


Denise Allred, student nurse, begins the day with hand washing. This procedure will be repeated 
many times during her working day. 


This student ‘is withdrawing a 
medication for a patient. Accuracy 
of dosage is verified by the instructor. 


e 


Francessca Salinas listens 
intently with the stethescope 
to obtain an accurate blood 
pressure reading on the patient. 


Freda Fry, R.N. is giving instructions to Judy Clark, student nurse, on how to 


read the unit measurement on an insulin (diabetic ) syringe. 


ue’ 
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The obstetrical department requires the wearing of 
special surgical gowns and caps, for sterility 
purposes. Eva Gumke, R.N., instructs Rosemary 
Magdayao, vocational student nurse, in the mak- 
ing of a newborn identification bracelet. 
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aining at local hospitals 


by Josephine Morris 


The registered nurse (RN) and vocational nurse 
(VN) programs at Hartnell involve many hours of 
practical experience in local hospitals. ‘’Attrition 
in the Hartnell nursing program has decreased 
through the years. More students are completing 
their course,’ says Barbara Palmerton, RN, 
director of the nursing department at Hartnell 
since 1962. 

The nursing program ‘is one of the most 
academically demanding programs at Hartnell, 
but it is also one of the most rewarding, according 


to the instructors. 
‘| think the Hartnell nursing programs are tops 


— students work hard to maintain high standards, 
relates Freda. Fry, RN. ‘We appreciate the 
cooperation of local hospitals because, without 
them there would be no nursing program.’’ Ms. 
Fry began her career at Hartnell in 1970. She is 
assistant director of nursing and instructor of RN 
students. 

Students graduate after successfully completing 
the two-year RN program. The next step is the 
state board examination. Students in the VN 


program can take state board LVN examinations 
after successfully completing a three-semester 
course. 

Students who pass the state examinations are 
then considered professional nurses and are 
eligible for well-paying jobs. Nurses’ salaries are 
commensurate with the level of educational 
requirements for the two programs, the instruc- 
tors say. 

“Usually, people who go into nursing have a 
great desire to learn. It makes you feel you want to 
give more to them,’’ says Mary McCabe, RN, LVN 
instructor. 

- “Nursing touches all bases — we usually need 
them (nurses) sooner or later.’’ adds Mrs. 
McGabe. 

Eva Gumke, RN, another LVN instructor, has 
been teaching at Hartneli since 1962. She says she 
has seen many changes in the nursing program, 
especially the growth in enrollment and academic 
standards. 

_ “I have always felt there is a need and purpose 
for vocational nurses,’” Ms. Gumke adds. ’‘I feel a 
responsibility to have those who care for the 
patients to be proficient and sensitive.’’ 


sen 
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Jeanne Matthews, first year student nurse and class president of the registered nurse program, finishes her day by 
closing and signing her patients’ charts. Medications, treatments and other procedures must be recorded ac- 
curately. These records sometimes end up in court, in the case of malpractice suits, so students are given detailed 
instructions in the vital importance of charting and ending the day witha final check for accuracy and detail. 
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‘Maroon Monsoon’ second in state aga 


by ‘‘Doc’’ Moseley 
Retiring Sports Editor 


It all came down to one game. 

The previous 37, including 18 Coast Conference games, 
three in the Shaughnessy Playoffs and the first four of the 
State Championships, were academic. 

The date was Sunday, May 21. The place was Merced 
College. The result — the Hartnell baseball team dropped a 
12-9 decision to the Merced Blue Devils, giving the Panthers 
their second straight number two finish in the state, and the 
Blue Devils their third consecutive state championship. 

With a 9-7 lead in the eighth inning and conference 
co-MVP Dan Camacho on the mound for Hartnell, it seemed 
to be in the bag. ‘‘Manch”’ was riding a string of ten straight 
complete game victories with a sterling 2.64 earned run 
average. : 

But the mercury had soared to 95 degrees, and Camacho 
was making his fourth pitching appearance in three days. It 
was, perhaps, too much to ask of anyone. 

“’We weren't counting on the pitchers to go all the way,”’ 
coach Tony Teresa said. ‘‘They did what we expected, turn 
in six or seven innings.”’ 

The 9-7 lead was built on the basis of a three-run homer by 
Dennis Gilbert, the other shareholder in the MVP stock, an 
insice-the-park four-bagger by Rich Moran, and a seventh 
inning RBI single by Camacho. 

The eighth inning was the Panthers’ Achilles’ heel. 

Jim Giacomazzi, who relieved Jim Baugher in the sixth, 
allowed a pair of singles, and Teresa summoned his stopper 
to the mound. ; 

Camacho got into trouble immediately. Fielding a bunt, he 
threw to third for the force. No one was at the base to take 
the throw. Arun scored. Three more hits.and a walk brought 
in four more Merced tallies, and it was, for all practical 
purposes, over. 

““Merced’s a good ball club,’’ Teresa admitted, ‘‘but | 
thought we outplayed them. They had a little luck, a couple 


of bleeders, and especially the adversity of 500 Merced fans . 


yelling at you...it made it pretty tough.”’ 
The Panthers won three of their first four games in the 
elimination tournament. Friday, they beat Butte in the opener 
(Please turn to p. 11) 
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Our models Sandy 
Miller - and Rey 
Maldonado are ready 
for the warm summer 
ahead. Sandy's skirt & 
camisole ensemble’ of 
100% cool cotton is by 
B.J's of Santa Cruz. Rey 
is wearing a _ sharp 
Hawaiian print by 
“Ocean Pacific’ & pants 
by Lee Leens. 


Busted for larceny 


Ohlone’s Kit Hubbard is placed under arrest by Panther third base- 
man Bob Mendiola. Hubbard attempted to steal third in the final 
Shaughnessy Tournament game May 13, only to be thrown out by 
an alert Dan Camacho. — photo by Mark Wilkes 


Delta Law requires vou to read this 
message before you leave town. 


O.K., this is goodbye! Go out and get drunk! 

Live it up! Have fun! The summer is yours! 

But some time this summer, like around August 4th, 
you'd better be ready to see the funniest college 
movie ever created. Don’t blow it! 


This ieinioe the anole to see will be 


NATIONAL 
. LAMPOON: 


ANIMAL HOUtE 


A comedy from Universal Pictures 
THE MATTY SIMMONS - IVAN REITMAN PRODUCTION 


“NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE” storing JOHN BELUSHI: TIM MATHESON 
JOHN VERNON - VERNA BLOOM - THOMAS HULCE and 
DONALD SUTHERLAND as JENNINGS : Produced by MATTY SIMMONS and: 
IVAN REITMAN - Music by ELMER BERNSTEIN - Written by HAROLD RAMIS, 
DOUGLAS KENNEY G CHRIS MILLER - Directed by JOHN LANDIS 


Onginal sound tracks on MCA Records & Tapes A UNIVERSAL PICTURE. _TECHNICOLOR® [ ' z cot? TED<> | 
(078 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS. NC ALL RIGHTS RESERVED Ri 's | | 
[vader 17 requires secompanying Parent o hit Gaprésoe | 


You'll be talking about it all winter! 2 


by Mary Smith 
Sports Editor 


The courts are quiet. 

The Women’s Small Conference 
State Tennis Tournament ended the 
season for members of four conferences 
May. 20, some going away happy, 
others lamentably leaving the Salinas 
area. 

In singles, second seeded Nancy 
Balbutin of Yuba College in the Golden 
Vally Conference took home the 
championship trophy by defeating 
number one-seeded Robin Riddlé of 
Barstow (Desert Conference) 6-3, 6-4. 

Hartnell’s representative in singles, 
Theresa Taylor, was eliminated in the 
first round by Christy Zink of Shasta 
(Golden Valley) 6-2, 6-4. 


In doubles, number one-seeded Evie . 
McFadden and Mary Middleton of. 
Shasta won the title over Monterey” 


Peninsula College’s Isabel Collas and 
Maria Gonzales 6-1, 7-5. The unseeded 
Coast Conference team fought off three 
match points from the Shasta team 
before losing in the final set. 

Hartnell’s Pam Edwards and JoAnn 
‘Alesna were eliminated in the third 
round by Butte’s Tammy Ice and Paula 
Ford. 4-6, 6-4, 7-5. As the fog rolled in, 
the Golden Valley Conference team 
gained momentum, hitting the ball onto 
the top of the net. As if the sphere had 
eyes, it would drop out of reach into the 
Panthers’ side of the court. 

In team scores, Shasta placed first 
with eight points. There was a tie for 
runner-up between Butte and MPC, 
each with seven points. Hartnell got 
two points during the tourney. 


Sibacca 
Asthore-Camel and 


black Leather. 
Sizes 5-9, 35.00 


"“Some- 
thing 

Neat for 
your FEET! Ss 


For Men & Women. — 


*Nike 

* Adidas 
*New Balance 
*Many more 


The perfect running shoe. Electric Blue 19.95 


Soy, 


In the men’s finals of the State Small 
College Championships at Mira Costa 
College in Oceanside May 13, the 
Urabe brothers, Joe and Tony, lost the 
doubles championship match to Jeff 
Asper and Rob Hunt of Butte College 
7-5, 6-2. 

With the temperature climbing into 
the 90’s, Hartnell had a 5-4 lead in the 
first set and came close to winning the 
set, but Tony Urabe served the ball out 
of bounds on a controversial call. 


During the match, Tony served three 
aces, a rare occurence in doubles, but 
his tender ankle began bothering him 
midway through the final set, affecting 
his serve. 


Butte’s victory marked its second 
state title in the last three years. This 
season was the first in which Hartnell 
reached the state finals in singles or 
doubles. 


Track foursome in State meet 


Four Panther track team members - 


qualified for the State Junior College 
Track and Field Championships via 


their performances in S Nor Cal 
San Jose City 


Championships at 
College May 19. 
Panthers second 


[Cont. from p. 10} 


with Camacho twirling a seven-hitter 
and Moran and Bob Mendiola each 
knocking in three runs. Camacho fanned 
eight Road Runners and walked three. 
Hartnell then fell to:/Méetced 10-4 the 
same day. Ed Richards had three RBI 
with a single and a double. Jim Baugher 
lasted four innings and took the loss. 


Saturday, the Monsoon eliminated 
Imperial Valley by a 6-3.score. Richards 
was again the RBI leader with two. Daryl 
Sinclair picked up the win and Camacho 
the save. A few hours later, the Panthers 
forced the final game by downing Mer- 
ced 9-5. Camacho got the win in relief of 
Jim Giacomazzi. 


= 


WORLD OF SHOES 
918 S. Main-Valley Center 
Daily to 5:30 - Fri. ‘til 9:00 


_ marks of 44’ 


Grac 


The State meet will be held at 
Bakersfield, with. women’s 
going on today and’men’s tomorrow. 

‘There should be about 100 junior 
colleges there,’’ said coach Gary Shaw. 
‘It’s really going to be competitive.” 

Jim Rossi qualified in the triple jump 
with a leap of 48’ 1‘. Kathy Kuchta, in 
the shot put and discus, turned in 
2’ and 125’ 10,” 
respectively, to qualify in both events. 
Maria Regalado made the cut in the 
1500 meter run in atime of 4:51.6, good 
for fifth place, and Tammy Williams 
finished sixth in the shot to qualify. 

To advance to the State meet, 
entrants had to finish in the top six in 
field events and distance running, and 
at least fourth in sprints. 

Jim ‘‘Tiny’’ Davis and Louie Betan- 
court competed in the meet but failed to 
qualify. Davis placed sixth in the 400 
meter,.run with atime of 48.8, and 


Betancourt threw the javelin ‘‘about , = 


175 feet,’’ according to Shaw. 


luation 


DEXTER 


Men's Loafer-Black 
and Spice lea- 


Waffle ther, 30.00 


Trainer 


women, 29.95 
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State competition too much for netters * 
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GUARANTEED. 


Over 
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In Stock 
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ANY SIZE 
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ANY SIZE 
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ANY SIZE 
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WHEELS 
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FARMER 
JONES 


112 E. MARKET 
SALINAS 
758-1646 
Can't stop? 
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you go by! 
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Popular culture 


By NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS 


Editor’s Note: This is the 12th in a 
series of 15 articles exploring, 
‘Popular Culture: Mirror of Amer- 
ican Life.’’ In this article, Nathan 
Irvin Huggins, Professor of History 
at Columbia University, assesses the 
impact of the mass media on 
minorities’. struggle for equality. 
This. series was written for 
COURSES BY NEWSPAPER, a 
program developed by University 
Extension, University of California, 
San Diego, and funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

Copyright 1977-78 by the Regents 
of the University of California. 


During the past 20 years, tele- 
vision and the movies have taken on 
more color as nonwhites have found 
more work: in film, situation com- 
edies, and TV commercials. 

Black, Latin, and Asian Americans 
are now. serving mass _ media’s 
good-natured indulgence in ethnic 
humor just as Jewish and. Italian 
Americans have been doing for 
years. 


“Chico and the Man’’ brought us 
the light-hearted cleverness of the 
Puerto Rican-Chicano. ‘‘Good 
Times’’ shows up poor-but-honest 
blacks smiling through hardship. 
~And ‘The Jeffersons’’ assure us that 
even success won't spoil black folks 
for comedy. Even-handedly, televi- 
sion balances the bigotry of Archie 
Bunker with that of Fred Sanford. 


Movie moguls, too, since the 
1960s, have discovered a commercial 
potential in Afro-American subjects. 
While most have been ‘‘blaxploit- 
ation’ films like ‘‘Superfly’’ and 
“"Shaft,’’ some, like ‘‘Sounder’’ and 
“Cooley High,’” were honest and 
thoughtful efforts to portray black 
life. One film, ‘‘Ganja and Hess,”’ 
was even exceptionally good cinema. 

Black superstars are in the com- 
mercial entertainment galaxy. It was 
a historic event when, in 1939, Hattie 
McDaniel won an Academy Award 
for best supporting actress in ‘‘Gone 
With the Wind’’ and when, 24 years 
later, Sidney Poitier won the 
“Oscar’’ for best actor in ‘‘Lilies of 
the Field.’’ Perhaps it is a sign of 
some change that we would not 
consider such honors to black 
performers quite so remarkable 
today. 

ILLUSION 


It would appear we are a far cry 
from the pre-1960s when, fearful of 
offending southern white audiences, 
the television and movie industries 
flagrantly pandered racial bigotry. 
Some of these apparent changes 
regarding minorities and the media 
are real, but we must remind 
ourselves that mass media are 
purveyors of illusions, and the 
changes we see are likely to be far 
less than what we get. 


Certainly there are more non- 
whites on. television today, but 
thoughtful treatment of ethnic life 
‘and issues is rare. Situation comedy 
will . trivialize anything. Intermar- 
riage in ‘‘The Jeffersons’ is reduced 


Minorities and the Media . 


io mere idiocy. Chronic underem- 
ployment for urban blacks is given 
‘Good 


no better treatment in 


Times.’’ 


Of course, it is good to have a 
sense of humor and be able to laugh 
at ourselves, but the media generally 
give us nothing else. 

It is pleasing, nevertheless, to see 
nonwhite performers making it in an 
industry dominated and defined by 
whites. Between TV. commercials 
and one or two superstars, more 
money is going to nonwhite talent 
now than a few years ago. 

We should not imagine, however, 
the plight of the minority artist has 
improved markedly in the last 20 
years. Marketing and advertising 
men who run_ Hollywood prefer 
known personalities (from whatever 
background) to committed artists. 
Hollywood has ‘‘discovered’’ pitiful- 
ly few black performers. 

It tends rather to draw ‘‘Stars’’ 
who have already made their mark 
on the football field, the nightclub 
circuit, Las Vegas, and all too seldom 
the theater. 


The superstar, once ‘‘made,”’ 
tends to define the limits of major 
films about minority subjects. Pro- 
ducers of costly film projects need a 
superstar in the ‘‘package’’ to have 
any hope of raising money.. Thus, to 
make ‘The Wiz,’’ it was thought 
better to choose Diana Ross to play 
the 12-year-old Dorothy than teen- 
ager Stephanie Mills, who made the 
Broadway musical a spectacular 
success. Miss Ross can be packaged 
and sold as a commodity more easily 
than a highly talented youngster. 


For every O.J. Simpson, Jim 
Brown, Fred Williamson, and Diana 
Ross, there are thousands of trained 
and talented professional actors and 
actresses who do not possess a 
celebrity that Hollywood can market. 
Until they make it big somewhere 
else, they are, with a few exceptions, 
not likely to find mich success in 
or television. White performers have 
some of these same problems, but 


: there are far more roles and far more 


productions open to them. 


MEDIA OPPORTUNITIES 


Members of minorities -- with a 
few exceptions such as Sidney 
Poitier -- have not moved into the 
media industries in positions of 
producers, writers, or directors 
where they could affect programs. 
Those few who are producers and 
directors have almost no chance to 
choose or shape the character of 
their vehicles. 
writers who find work are viewed 
with suspicion whether they write 
about their own minority (they are 
presumed to have an ax to grind) or 
whether they attempt something 
general (they are not supposed to 
know about white folks). 


Black writers are lucky to succeed 
at all in film and television despite 
increased portrayal of Afro-Ameri- 
can subjects. Even the phenomenal 
television production of ‘‘Roots’’ — 
using several writers and directors 


— employed no black writer; a black 
director was given the chance to do 
just one episode. 

Whites in the industry remain 
exclusive judges of what is suitable 
for viewing. They, in effect, define 
whatever the ethnic content will 
get aired. Small wonder there is 
little authenticity in minority repre 
sentation in the media. 

It takes a lot of money as well as 
command of an industrial apparatus 
to produce movies and television. A 
modest estimate for a_ half-hour 
television show is $250,000. ‘’Roc- 
ky,’’ ‘‘a low-budget film,’’ cost only 
$1.1 million. Such costs act as an 
effective censor to minority pro- 
ducers. 

And things are hardly better in 
public broadcasting. It suffers 
serious budget limitations, and, like 
commercial television, the public 
network and stations find the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s ‘‘fairness doctrine’ -- obliging 
stations to grant equal time when 
one side of a controversy is aired -- a 
sufficient reason to reject most 
programs that might have meaning 
to minorities. 


MINORITY EXPOSURE 

At least television news has 
allowed minorities to bring their 
grievances before the public. The 
causes of such groups as freedom 
riders and marchers and Cesar 
Chavez’ farm workers have .been 
brought into the home. Leaders like 
Martin Luther King and Stokely 
Carmichael, accused persons like 
Bobby Seale, Angela Davis, and 
Joanne Little gained a_ national 
audience through television news 
broadcasting. We assume media 
exposure gained them sympathy and 
support. 

But media exposure has cut both 
ways. The cameras recorded the 
White Backlash as eagerly as Black 
Power. They transmitted the riots in 
South Boston as quickly as the march 
on Washington. They broadcast the 
sentiments of the white, Pontiac, 
Michigan, housewife protesting 
‘forced busing’’ as earnestly as they 


The handful. of © 


““MOVIN’ ON UP:’’ THE JEFFERSONS AND THE WILLISES. Increasing 
numbers of blacks are finding employment in television shows such as ‘‘The 
jJeffersons.’’ Situation comedies, however, tend to trivialize serious ethnic 


problems. 
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had the achievement of Mrs. Rosa 
Parks in the Montgomery bus 
boycott. 

Any group willing to make a 
display, break the public peace, 
engage in civil disobedience will 
catch the camera’s eye and be 
carried into the homes of America. 
Few things short of disorder, how- 
ever, will have broad media impact. 
And minority ‘demonstrators. have 
paid a higher price, in the way of 
jailings, beatings, and killings, than 
have their white counterparts. 


Many do not share my pessimism 
about the media. Others find more 
substance in the images than | do. 
They detect there evidence of 
minority success and achievement, 
symbolic of their “‘‘rising expecta- 
tions.’’ 

| am impressed rather with the 
reality of unemployment por sale. 
as much as 25 percent of black an 
minority youth of working age, of 
generations trapped in a hopeless 
welfare system, of a general retreat 
from social programs initiated in the 
1960’s. Vast numbers of parents 
have expectations that rise no higher 
than getting or holding a job, receiv- 
ing a welfare check or food stamps, 
keeping their kids off drugs, reason- 
able heat and garbage removal, and 
police protection without brutality. 


The realities are rather dreary for 


the poor, the old, and the nonwhite 
in America. 

But many of us can avoid 
touching the centers of this plight. 
Automobiles transport us around 
the ghettos, and mass media give 
us images of easy optimism. 


The views expressed in COURSES 
BY NEWSPAPERS are those of the 
authors only and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University of 
California, the funding agency, or 
the Panther Sentinel and Hartnell 
College. 


NEXT: Betty Friedan, founder of 
N.O.W. and author of ‘‘The Femi- 
nine Mystique,’’ discusses the ch- 
anging image of women in our 
popular culture. 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


by BETTY FRIEDAN 


Editor’s Note: This is the 13th in a 
series of 15 articles exploring 
“Popular Culture: Mirror of Ameri- 
can Life.’ In this article, feminist 
Betty Friedan discusses the relation- 
ship between the women’s. .move- 
ment and the image of women in our 
mass media. This series was written 
for COURSES BY NEWSPAPER, a 
program developed by University 
Extension, University of California, 
San Diego, and funded by a grant 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

Copyright 1977-78 by the Regents 
of the University of California. 

In a certain sense, the modern 
women’s movement, one of the most 
far-reaching revolutions of all time, 
began as a sudden, long overdue, 
pent-up, personal, massively rever- 
berating ‘‘no’’ to the image of 
women embedded in popular cul- 
ture. 

There was a strange discrepancy 
between the reality of our Jives as 
women and the image that | came to 
call the feminine mystique. 

A strangely helpless, passive, not 
very bright, blonde little housewife 
was the only image there was on the 
television, in movies, and in the 
women’s magazines. It was project- 
ed by commercials, family situation 
comedies, soap operas, and game 
shows -- from ‘‘! Love Lucy’’ and 
fi for a Day’’ to ‘‘As the World 
Turns.’’ The reality of the increasing 
millions of women already working 
outside the home was denied by that 
image. 

We had to break through that 
image in our own consciousness and 
in the popular culture. The only 
weapons for doing this were the 
words, passion, will, and actions that 
create new images. The media that 
had reflected the mass embrace and 
return of women to full-time domes- 
ticity after World War II and then 
distorted and imprisoned women in 
that image — the feminine mystique 
--- now began to reflect and carry the 
images of women acting as persons 
in society. 

PROTESTS OF THE 1960s 


It was not possible in the ‘60s to 
read newspapers or watch televi- 
sion as the blacks marched and 
protested against living in America 
in anything less than full human 
dignity and equality, for women not 
to finally say, ‘‘Me, too.’’ 

Women had to demand to be taken 
seriously as people, not invisible sex 
objects or dumb blonde housewives. 
‘They don’t need to use mace or tear 
gas or bull whips and police dogs to 
keep women down in this country,”’ | 
used to joke bitterly at the beginning 
of our revolution, ‘‘all they need to 
do is treat us like a joke.”’ 

It irritated us that, at first, the 
media always picked on the cutest, 


most ex e, or even the sexiest 
and most Shocking of antics in the 
movement rather than the sober 
actions We were taking, which spoke 


to the condition of all women. But we 
quickly learned how to use those 
sexy antics to get the media’s 


attention for our substantive issues. 
‘ CHANGING IMAGE 


Today, the housewife image can 
still be seen, especially in the 
commercials and the game shows 
and soap operas, whose audience is 
presumably those housewives and 
elderly people still at home during 
the day. 

But the prime-time image of 
women is increasingly. a bright, 
attractive, sexy, gutsy woman. Hero- 
ines, single, married, or divorced, 
are no longer passive sex objects, 
nor do they silently wave good-bye, 
but act adventurously in their own 
Jives. Mary Tyler Moore, lively, 
lovable editor on the fictional news 
station, gave such a happy human 
image of a woman as an independent 
person that several generations of 
young (and not so young) women 
alone stopped suffering if they didn’t 
have a date on Saturday night. 

Phyllis, Maude, Rhoda, Angie 
Dickinson in ‘‘Police Woman,’’ even 
the ‘‘Bionic Woman”’ all comprise a 
more various, actively human image 
of women than that old dreary 
drudge. ‘‘Charlie’s Angels’’ are still 
sex objects, but they are also strong, 
or, bright, and at least have their 
own adventures in life. 

Even in soap opera, the sassy 
heroine of ‘‘One Day at a Time’’ is 
not only a sympathetic, likeable, 
self-supporting divorced mother, as 
attractive as her two daughters, but 


she had a younger boyfriend who. 


adored her. 

ABC has hired the former head of 
NOW’s (National Organization for 
Women) Task Force on the Image of 
Women as a consultant te set new 
standards to change or eliminate 
commercials which insult women. 
The dreary, dumb wife may soon be 
as rare on television as the Stepan 


Fetchit blackface. ; 
And as a result of class action 


suits and other pressures from the 
women who work in television -- 
and the women’s movement 
groups who monitor it -- more and 
more women can be seen as news 
commentators, producers, direct- 
ors, and even camerapersons, on 
both local and network TV. Barbara 
Walters will not be the last female 
anchor person, and Marlene Sand- 
ers is outlasting some of her male 
colleagues as network vice pres- 
ident for news and public affairs at 
ABC. 


MAGAZINE MARKET 


The women’s magazines have also 


hat to modify their feminine 
mystique, aiming now at the 40 per- 
ent of American women who today 
work outside the home as well as in 
it, and who constitute a market as 
or more_lucractive than those who 
still call themselves ‘‘housewives.’’ 
The tone of these magazines today 
also reflects a less simple and 
insulting image of that housewife -- 
one who can evidently identify with 
complex, adventurous women as 
people. 

These days, ‘‘Ladies’ Home jour- 
nal’ will picture a Mary Tyler Moore 
on its cover, along with an article by 
finanical columnist Sylvia Porter on 


Popular Culture: Mirror 
of Women Moving 


“‘Pensions for - Housewives,’”’ an 
interview with Golda Meir, Kathe- 
rine Hepburn on ‘‘Why | Never 
Wanted Children,’ and ‘‘What 
Women Can Do About Violent 
Crime.” 

The caricatures of ‘‘Total Woman- 
hood’’ and ‘‘Viva,’’ ‘’Playgirl,’’ 
“‘Hustler,’’ ‘‘Penthouse,’’ ‘‘Oui,’’ 
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women’s page. That page, in papers 
like The New York Times, is becom- 
ing a whole ‘‘life-style’’ or ‘iving’’ 
section -- as important and news- 
worthy as acts of violence and 
considered of equal importance to 
men. 

Newspapers today carry a living, 
changing reality of women, creating 
new parameters for men and society, 
beyond any image of, or by, 
“‘~women’s lib.’’ Women reporters 
cover finance, sports, and politics 
and are no longer segregated on the 

Today, the image of women in 
popular culture reflects more accura- 
tely the various realities of women 


and points further pornographic moving — and the reactions against 


represent and play to male and 
female last ditch reaction against, 
and fear of, women as person: 
wrapping her nude body in saran 
wrap and ostrich feathers or de- 
humanizing her into faceless genita- 
lia, magnified in centerfolds almost 


beyond the size of life. But ‘’Play- 


boy’’ stock is not doing so well on the 


that movement -- because many 
more women are involved in creating 
these images. The actions women 
have taken sometimes literal 
“class action’’ in court as with 
Newsweek and NBC -- have broken 
the barriers that kept women from 
decision-making jobs in the media. 
The formal actions of the women’s 


market these days. Helen Gurley movement, and the daily repercus- 


Brown’s ‘‘Cosmopolitan Girl’’ has 


sions in office and home, have finally 


been a more interesting, lively graft made women visible as people, even 


of the new image onto the old sexual 
self. 


THE NEW CONSCIOUSNESS 
A veritable book industry has been 
created by women’s new conscious- 
ness. Writing fictionally and nonfict- 
ionally about their problems and 


to the male image maker who before 
saw them only as_ servant-house- 
wives or secretaries, ‘‘girls,’’ or 
passive objects of sexual fantasy. 

The views expressed in COURSES 
BY NEWSPAPER are those of the 
authors only and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University of 


desires, the novels -- and the few ifornia, the funding agency, or 


movies like ‘‘Alive Doesn’t Liv 


the Panther Sentinel and Hartnell 


Here Anymore”’ -- are still wallowing College. 
in the problems caused by the NEXT: Bennett M. Berger, Profes 


feminine mystique. Reactions, mis- 
erable or spirited like Erica Jong’s, 


have not yet been able to transcend popular 
lifestyles. 


the rage and create a new image. 


sor of Sociology at the University of « 
California, San Diego, discusses 
culture and American 


Former first lady Jaqueline Kennedy Onassis is dressed a bit differently 


than during her days at the Whitehouse. Barefoot and in casual attire, she 
walks on the Isle of Capri in 1970. Accompanied by Valentino, X-King of 


Italian fashion. (UPI photo) 
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Popular Culture and American Life Styles 


By Bennett M. Berger 


Popular culture embraces far more than the TV 
shows, movies, magazines, books, newspapers, 
recordings, sports,.and other theatrical events 
that engage our time and attention. 


It also includes the games we play, the pictures 
on our walls, the clothes on our backs, the 
furniture in our homes, and the food we consume, 
from McDonald’s hamburgers to organically 
grown rice. 


From the enormous variety of such things that 
are available, we select some (but not others) to 
watch, read, listen to, hang, eat, wear, sit on, play 
with, and otherwise buy or participate in. 

Our selections usually have some consistency or 
coherence to them. 

If one knows a person’s taste in TV or music or 
cuisine, one can predict with some probability 
what his or her taste is likely to be in reading, 
clothes, or movies. The particular pattern of 
selections constitutes an individual’s (or a 
group’s) style of life, for ‘‘style’’ in anything 
refers to recurrent motifs or patterns which make 
a variety of objects or events recognizably ‘‘like’’ 
each other in some sense. 

But how or why people go about selecting their 


life-styles in the ways they do requires an 
understanding of their resources, for their 
selections (and therefore their life-styles) are 
strongly affected by such things as their income, 
education, and age, as well as by other features of 
their social background. 

Sociologist Herbert Gans has pointed out, for 
example, that shows appealing to the lowest 
‘‘taste-publics’’ are gradually disappearing from 
network TV because the younger generation of 
even the lowest income groups is far better 
educated than their parents were, and their tastes 
are consequently more sophisticated. 

As the size and characteristics of audiences 
change, so does the popular culture. 

THE ‘“‘COUNTERCULTURE”’ 


' Some of the most interesting changes in the 
popular culture over the past decade or so have 
been introduced through the so-called ‘‘counter- 
culture,”’ a taste-culture promoted mostly (but not 
exclusively) by the young. But even so unusual a 
life-style as this can be understood in terms of the 
social backgrounds and circumstances of the 
people who shared it. 

They were, in a sense, a leisure class: well 
educated, with no direct experience of financial 
insecurity, with disposable incomes provided 
largely by parents. Unbound by institutional 
commitments to job, family, community, or 
career, they were free to ‘‘do their thing,’’ which 
they did with great abandon. 

The culture they created was dominated by an 
antipathy to the impersonality and bureaucratic 
character of middle-class life which, in their view, 
had preprogrammed them for bland. corporate 
lives in mass-produced suburbs. In its place they 
substituted a culture of ‘‘liberation,’’ which took a 
variety of forms. 


ALL THE HITS 
» ALL THE TIME 


Sexual freedom asserted liberation from 
restraints on physical pleasure. The psychedelic 
drugs were used to transcend the conventional 
limits of consciousness and achieve breakthroughs 
to the perception of ‘‘other realities.’’ Exotic, 
ecstatic, and occult religions were used for similar 
spiritual purposes. 

Their music, too, was ecstatic: enormously 
amplified guitars producing sheets of sound 
composed and played by the young themselves in 
rhythms alien to most of the older generation. Its 
lyrics preached love, sex, drugs, and criticisms of 
“‘Establishments’’ who repressed liberation. 


Dress and personal adornment had flamboy- 
ance, flash, and glitter, or expressed other modes 
of disavowing conservative, middle-class clothing. 

Residences were often communal, putting 
sometimes large groups in intimate daily contact 
with each other in .‘‘intentional families,’’ 
providing a kind of continual mutual psycho- 
therapy in which utter ‘‘openness and honesty’’ 
were affirmed as liberation from repressed guilt 
and shame. 

Add to these the great moral crusade of the civil 
rights movement and the movement against the 
most detested war in the history of the United 
States, and a political dimension was added to the 
cultural rebellion of the young against an 
‘Establishment’’ identified with war, death, 
repression, money-grubbing, and the oppression 
of colonial peoples at home and abroad. 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


These movements coalesced briefly in the late 
1960s, attracted. worldwide attention, and then 
rapidly declined. 

Although the distinctive life-style of the ‘youth 
culture’’ of the 1960s was severely weakened, its 
influence is still visible throughout other 
American life-styles and taste-cultures. 

Sexuality is now more open and candid in 
books, magazines, films, and storefront massage 


parlors. Marijuana became so widespread that . 


many states have ‘‘decriminalized’’ (if not 
legalized) it. Flamboyant clothes and jewelry are 
now a familiar part of middle-class male dress, 
even as blue jeans and work shirts become chic 
and expensive. 

Life, which appealed to everyone, is gone, but 
Rolling Stone and New Times, which appeal to the 
heirs of the counterculture, are successful 
magazines. 

Encounter groups and similar instant therapies 
are available every weekend as recreation at 
countless community centers. Communal experi- 
ments in solar heating and waste disposal are now 
part of a mainstream environmentalist movement. 

The ‘‘hippies,’’ who loved wilderness and went 
“‘back to the land,’’ were a vanguard that has 
produced .the first net increases in rural 
population in many decades. Natural foodstores 
are everywhere. Students carry their books not in 
briefcases or book bags but in knapsacks made for 
hitchhiking or camping in the wilderness. 


Bob Dylan or The Rolling Stones may never 
have a prime-time TV series, but Sonny and Cher 
had, as well as other performers who adapt 
elements of counterculture music to’ more 
traditional pop forms to create a mix that 
successfully appeals to much large audiences. 


TRANSMITTING CULTURE 


Those who adopt a particular life-style 
frequently attempt to influence other groups to 
adopt that culture and pass it on. ‘‘Country and 
Western’’ music, formerly part of a taste-culture 
limited largely to Southern and Western rural 
people, has in recent times been transformed into | 
a music with national, even international, appeal. 


Obsolete or declining styles in popular culture 
may be revived through fashions for nostalgia, as 
happened recently with ragtime music (through 
the film ‘The Sting’’) or rural family life (‘’The 
Waltons’’) or the teen-age culture of the early 
1950s (‘‘Happy Days,’’ ‘American Graffiti’’). 


Formerly stigmatized life-styles (for example, 
the urban black ghetto) may achieve subcultural 
legitimacy through TV shows like ‘‘Sanford and 
Son’’ or through soul music or ‘‘Afro’’ styles, 
which transform something once regarded as 
unattractive — kinky hair, for example — into 
something attractive, even beautiful. 


Such changes are the more or less temporary 
outcomes of perpetual conflicts over the ‘‘politics 
of culture.’’ So long as the moral or aesthetic 
standards of some groups are offensive or 
threatening to the standards of other groups, 
these struggles will continue. Conflicts over sex or 
violence on TV are only the most blatant examples 
of much more widespread (and more subtle) 
struggles over what should be legitimately avail- 
able in the popular culture. 


The diversity of popular culture and life-styles, 
then, represents the diversity of American social 
groups. At the same time, it is as true of popular 
culture as it is of other ‘‘goods,’’ that the interests 
of some groups are better represented than other 
groups, and the less well represented groups 
continually make claims that will be resisted by 
the more established groups. 


Out of these struggles over cultural pluralism, 
one can hope that some balance can be achieved 
between the common culture that defines us as 
Americans, and the plurality of life-styles that 
defines us as the particular kinds of Americans we 
are. 


The views expressed in COURSES BY 
NEWSPAPER are those of the authors only and do 
not necessarily reflect those of the University of 
California, the funding agency, or the Panther 
Sentinel and Hartnell College. 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


By Alvin Toffler 


This is the last in a series of 15 
articles exploring ‘‘Popular Culture: 
Mirror of American Life.’’ In this 
article, Alvin Toffler, author of 
“Future Shock’’ and ‘’The Culture 
Consumers,’’ discusses the probable 
trend toward the demassification of 


the mass media in our popular 


culture. This series was written for 
COURSES BY. NEWSPAPER, a 
program developed by University 
Extension, University of California, 
San Diego, and funded by a grant 
from the National’ Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

Copyright 1977-78 by the Regents 
of the University of California. 


Are we witnessing the death of the 
mass media? 

Starting nearly 200 years ago, the 
media — newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, and the movies. — 
have increasingly influenced daily 
life in all the industrial nations. 
Filling our ears with mass-produced 
music, our eyes with mass-produced 
graphics, and our minds with 
mass-produced folk tales about 
football heroes and Hollywood stars, 
they form the sea of popular culture 
in which all of us swim. 


Their basic principle was’ simple: 
Like a factory that stamped out 
products, they stamped out images, 
then disseminated them. Sets of 
images, carefully engineered by 
professional writers, editors, artists, 
newscasters, actors or copywriters, 
were packaged into programs, art- 
icles, or films, and then pumped 
wholesale into the mind-stream of 
the nation, or for that matter, the 
world. 


The result was a standardization of 
the culture of the world’s industrial 
societies, the homogenization. of 
ideas, values, and life styles. The 
mass media helped create what 
sociologists came to call ‘‘mass 
society.’’ 

The Ladies Home Journal, for 
example, was the world’s first truly 
mass magazine, achieving a circula- 


\ 


The Death of Mass Media 


‘tion of around one million at the turn 
of the century. When the LHJ 
carried an article on how to decorate 
your living room, it influenced taste 
(and furniture sales) from California 
to New England, helping in this way 
to create a national market for 
standardized, mass manufactured 
goods. 

Even today, the mass media retain 
enormous mind-shaping power. . 


SIGNS OF THE FUTURE 


Nevertheless, there are signs that 
the mass media are in their death 
throes and that a revoluntionary new 
information system is being born. 
What we are witnessing is nothing 
less than the de-massification of the 
mass media. 


Since the 1950’s some of the 
world’s largest magazines — Life, 
Look, and the Saturday Evening 
Post, to name a few — have died or 
shrunk into ghostly reincarnations of 
their former selves. Some media 
gurus declared that this was because 
people were no longer reading, that 
television produced a ‘‘post-literate’’ 
generation. 


Yet after a decade or more of 
so-called post-literacy, people are 
reading as much as, if not more than, 
ever before. Ask the publishers. 
People are reading. But their 
word-diet is no longer limited to 
standardized messages aimed at a 
universal, mass audience. The place 
of the great mega-magazines has 
increasingly been taken by hundreds 
of mini-magazines carrying highly 
specialized messages to small seg- 
‘ments of the public. 

On one newsstand in Omaha, not 
long ago, | found 15. different 
magazines aimed at aviation enthus- 
iasts alone. In addition, the stands 
are filled with cheaply produced, 
offset printed; specialized magazines 
for hot-rodders, scuba-divers, ecol- 
ogists, collectors of antique cameras, 
UFO freaks, religious cultists, politi- 
cal splinter groups, ethnic subcult- 


ures, businesses, professions, and - 


for every age group from toddlers to 
those in their ‘‘golden years.’’ 


Bs MEE Se 


“What we are witnessing is nothing less than the de-massification of the mass media. 


a 


REGIONALISM REVIVED 

Long before we had national 
magazines at all, we had regional 
and local magazines that reflected 
the regional and local basis of our 
technology and economy. As techn- 
ology grew more powerful, and 
national markets emerged, these 
local and regional publications dis- 
appeared and the national magazine 
took their place. 


Today, we see a revival of regional 
and local publications in every part 
of the country. There are even 
magazines that slice up the reading 
public two ways at once: by region 
and by interest. Thus we find, for 
example, South, a magazine aimed 


- exclusively at Southern business- 


men. 


What does all this mean? The 
death of the mass-interest maga- 
zines heralds-a basic change in our 
popular culture. 


The decline of the mass magazines 


nd the proliferation of specialized 


magazines means that fewer stand- 
ardized, culture-wide messages are 
flowing into our minds, and that 
more specialized messages are rea- 
ching different sub-groups within 
the society. This is accelerating the 
break-up of the old mass society and 
the formation. of a new _ social, 
political, and cultural diversity. 


With the arrival of cheap copying 
machines, as media critic Marshall 
McLuhan has suggested, every 
individual can be his or her own 
‘‘publisher,’’ and we dre now freely 
circulating images, messages, Signs, 
and symbols to very small groups, 
indeed. The Xeroxed Christmas 
message that goes to family and 
friends is an example of this form of 
‘“personalized’’ publishing. It repre- 
sents the ultimate- de-massification 
of the mass media. ° 


SOUND FACTORIES 


But parallel trends are racing 
through the audio media as well. 
Take, for example, the tape record- 
er. The radio broadcaster operates a 
““sound factory’’ distributing the 
same sounds to millions of ears 
simultaneously. The tape recorder 


makes each of us a broadcaster, or . 


more accurately, a narrow-caster. 
We choose what we wish to record, 
of all the sounds around us, and we 
can duplicate them and pass them 
around to friends or through chain- 
letters, if we like. 


Radio, putting us in the position of 
passive listener, and carrying mes- 
sages from the few to the many, is 
inherently undemocratic. Tape re- 
corders are inherently democratic. 
(Soviet dissidents — poets and 


singers who cannot get on the 
. state-controlled airwaves — pass 


messages along the tape-vine. ) 


Television remains today the great 
standardizing medium, and Barbara 
Walters can still command $1 million 
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a year because it is thought she can 
maximize the mass audience for her 
network. But television is still a 
primitive technology. (We mistaken- 
ly think TV is more ‘‘advanced’’ than 
printing, but it has gone through 
fewer successive generations of 
improvement.) 

As we move toward wider use of 
cable and video cassette, the number 
of channels and the number of 
different messages will rise, just as it 
is already doing in both print and 
oral communications. Here, too, we 
shall increasingly generate images, 
ideas, and symbols to be shared by a 
few, rather than by the culture as a 
whole. 


DE-MASSIFICATION 


These changes in our media and in 
our popular culture reflect even 
deeper shifts in our society. Indust- 
tialism produced a mass society. We 
are now swiftly moving beyond 
industrialism to a new stage of 
civilization that will be technological, 
but not industrial. This new society 
will be the mass society de- 
massified. 

We see this de-massification tak- 
ing place at many levels. We see it in 
the rise of ethnic consciousness, in 
the risé of secessionism in Quebec, 
Scotland, or Brittany, in the breakup 
of monolithic Communism into na- 
tionally oriented. Marxist move- 
ments, in the growing sectionalism 
in the United States, and in many 
other social, political, and artistic 
manifestations. 

This centrifugal process> will un- 
doubtedly bring with it many prob- 
lems. But it will also open vast new 
opportunities for us to reach toward 
greater individuality. 


Popular culture, instead of being 
mass-machined at a few centers, 
then ‘mass-distributed to passive 
culture consumers, will take on a 
new richness and variety, as we- 
become producers as well as con- 
sumers of our own imagery and 
symbolism, our own values and 
life-styles. 

Surely some powerful national 
mass media will survive this long- 
term shift. No doubt there will 
continue to be some national or even 
global hook-ups to spread certain 
important ideas, news, and 
metaphors simultaneously to us all. 

But instead of getting most of our 
popular culture from the mass media 
in pre-packaged form, as it were, we - 
will increasingly design and create 
our own culture, as communities did 
in the distant, pre-industrial past. 
We are moving swiftly into the 
future. 

We are about to witness the death 
of the mass media as we have known 
them. 4 


‘The views expressed in COURSES 
BY NEWSPAPER are those of the 
authors only and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University of 
California, the funding: agency, or. 


‘the Panther Sentinel and Hartnell 


College. 
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May 29— 
Memorial day holiday. 

June 1— 

“Nutrition and physical fitness’’ 
(Lecture). 7-10 p.m. Pa-125- $7 
registration fee. 
Finals begin. 

June 3— 

“The Knowledgeable Board Mem- 
ber’’ — 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
PA-125. $7 fee. 

June 8— 

‘Time of the Triangle’’ Planetarium 
show. 8 p.m. 

June 9— 

Commencement day. 

End of final exams. 

June 12— 
Pool opens for recreational swim- 
ming. Through June 18, M-F 11 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday 11-5. 


= 


June 14— 
“NAy Partner’* Studio theatre. 8 p.m. 


June 28— Pe cts 2 
“The Matchmaker’’ 8 p.m.- main 


lulv 16— 


“Cuckoo's Nest” Studio theatre 2 


Tickets $3.50, $2.50 through June theatre. Tickets $2.50, $1.50 through p.m. ren 

18. June 29— July 19— pee % 

June 15— - "Time of the Triangle’ Planetarium ‘‘Cuckoo’s Nest’ studio theater 8 

“Time of the Triangle’ Planetarium 8p.m. ‘ p.m. through’J uly 28. 

8 p.m: July 2— luly 20— 

june19— ““Matchmaker’’ main theatre 8p.m. ‘Fiddler On The Roof’’ main theater 

Summer Session begins July 4— 8 p.m. tickets $3.50, $2.50. 

Beginning tennis lessons (ages 10- |ndependence day holiday. July 23— 

15). Cost, $5 per two-week section. July 5— : : -“‘Fiddler’’ main theatre 2 p.m. 
“’Matchmaker’’ main theatre 8 p.m. : 


Recreational swimming. Through 
Sept. 3, M-F, pool open for adult use 
only, Noon-1 p.m., 1-5 p.m. open for 


through July 9. 
July 6— 


July 26— 
‘Fiddler’ «main theatre 8 p.m. 
through July 28. 


general use. “The Time of the Triangle’’ plane- 
June21— tarium 8 p.m. July 29— 
My Partner’’ studio theatre 8p.m. = july 9— “Fiddler’’ main theatre 8 p.m. 
June 22— ‘‘Matchmaker’’ main theatre 2p.m. through July 30. 
‘Time of the Triangle’ Planetarium —Pgol closed. August 11— 
8 p.m. . July 12— End of eight week session. 
My Partner’’ studio theatre 8 p.m. “One flew Over the Cuckoos Nest’’ 8 August 21— 


June12— ~ 
‘‘My Partner” studio theatre 8 p.m. 
June 25— 


p..m. main theatre. Tickets $2.50 
through July 15. 


Childrens swimming lessons M-F 9 
a.m. Cost $5 per two-week section. 


p.m. 


i - ; July 13— Must be 5 yearsorolder. ” 
My Partner’ studio theatre 2-8 ‘Time of the Triangle,”’ Planetarium September 3— Pool closed. 
8p.m. September 5— Fall semester begins. 


Clarifying issues: what's going on? 


{cont. from p. 1] 


ated at least once in each academic year. 
Regular employees shall be evaluated at 
least once in every two academic years.’’ 

Rasmuson, who has been at Hartnell for 
four years has only been evaluated once. 
Board President Craig Wiley claimed that 
the reason Rasmuson was not evaluated this 
year is the heart attack he suffered in 1975. 

Kjeldgaard also asserted that Rasmuson 
had not been evaluated. 

Dr. Madsen told the Sentine/ that 
Rasmuson had been evaluated but ‘‘not in 
the usual manner.”’ 

Madsen reportedly told an academic 
senate meeting that he was dissatisfied 
about the procedure for evaluating adminis- 
trators but that the county counsel had 
advised him that the procedure should not be 
changed in the middle of the year. 

According to one Sentinel source that 
Madsen said that he evaluated Rasmuson 
‘““every day.”’ 

Section 87672 of the education code says, in 
effect, that if the governing board decides to 
dismiss or ‘penalize a contract or regular 
employee, it must deliver a written state- 
ment, signed and verified, to the employee 
setting forth the decision and the reasons for 
the action. : 

Kjeldgaard asserted that the board had 
violated ‘the Education Code because no 
announcement was made until eight days 
after the May 16 meeting that he was not 
fired. : 

Until an announcement Wednesday, he 
and everyone else at Hartnell assumed that 
he was fired. On May 16, other board 
members said nothing to contradict Wiiley’s 
statement that Kjeldgaard was ‘‘through.’’ 

Section 54957 of the Ralph M. Brown Act 
(local government open meeting law) states 


The. Birkenstock footbed is heat and 
ressure sensitive to mold your foot, and 
come your footprint. Birkenstock 
is a lot like walking in the sand. 
Many styles to choose from. Sizes 
for pene and Men. 


319 Main St. -- OFF MAIN MALL -- 758-2222 


letter declares. 

‘The Hartnell College Academic Senate, 
as well as a considerable majority of the 
faculty at large, consider such action not only 
a violation of Mr. Kjeldgaard’s rights but an 
assault on the American tradition of freedom 


of speech.’’ 


‘The legislative body of any local agency 
shall publicly report at its next public 
meeting any action taken, and the roll call 
vote thereon, to appoint, employ, or dismiss 
a public employee arising out of any 
executive session of the legislative body.’’ 

No roll-call vote was announced at the 
meeting. President Wiley simply stated that 
Kjeldgaard was ‘‘through.”’ 

At a meeting with concerned Hartnell 
students, Wiley was told that ‘‘Dr. Madsen } 
is definitely the problem around here’’ and. 
that ‘‘Everyone is quaking in their shoes 
because of Dr. Madsen.’’ 

After being told of an incident in which a 
Panther Sentinel reporter’s notebook was 
seized by Madsen outside a closed faculty, 
meeting Wiley commented that ‘‘some 
people think that Madsen is ‘‘paranoid.’’ 

Wiley added that the board has two 
options when dealing with a president and 
those are ‘‘support him or fire him.’’ 

Almost 100 percent of the fulltime: 
faculty members completed the staff satis- 
faction survey conducted by the CTA at 
Hartnell on Thursday, May 18. Only three 
péople did not complete it; two were sick and 
one was out of town. 

“1 can’t think of anyone who willingly 
stayed away,’’ commented faculty associa- 
tion president Buzz Holt. 

The academic Senate sent a letter to 
Governing Board members criticizing their' 
action against Kjeldgaard. In the letter the 
senate says that, as no evaluation of 
Kjeldgaard has been conducted this year,, 
they cannot see how the Board is in a 
position to judge his performance. ‘‘There- 
fore, we can only conclude that he is being 
punished for his constructive suggestions for 
the improved functioning of the college, the 


._One of the action 
casuals from Pedwin. 
The leather’s smooth and easy- 
moving. Crepe soles.are fast- 
gripping and flexible. Take a pair 
; on the run. 
You'll go far. 


$30 
Brown leather. 
Sizes 62 to 13, 


$2.00 extra sizes over 12. 


Open daily 9:00 to 5:30; 
Fridays 9:00 to 9:00 


“Fashion is a look not @ price” 
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Campus offers wide variety of activities 


& 


From acting and -dancing to drafting and 
accounting, Hartnell, as a community college, 
offers courses for just about every tasteWhether 
they are transfer students or people just looking 
for ways to fill up an evening, Hartnell students 
find this college suits their needs. 


Nine-year-old Tony Marty gives it 
another try. 


— photos by 
Sheila E. Toner 


Patrick Stanford (1), Terry Chaffin, (center) and 
Tony Marty (r) get a lesson in trumpet techniques. 


A Panther fan relaxes 
at the swim meet. 
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This student found time to make daisy — ‘A technology student applies primer to a trailer used to hold 
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smiles is all Homecoming Queen Cheryl McGinnis had the night of Nov. 5 as the Panther football team destroyed Menlo 23-13. << by Duane Wolgamott 


Hartnell’s homecoming was a big 
success this year as the 25th 
anniversary of the Panther football 
team going to the Junior Rose Bowl 
in Pasadena was celebrated. 

Hartnell had a rally and a dance to 
go along with the football game. 
Some alumni from the class of 1952 
were invited as guests of Hartnell to 
help celebrate this joyous occasion. 


There were eight students running 
for the honor of being Hartnell’s 
Homecoming Queen. These: ladies 
were Connie Brackeen, Gerrie Kap- 
aku, Landa Lade, Diane Mazzei, 
Cheryl McGinnis, Robin Nation, 
Jolene Rogers and Ruth Vanever. 


Miss McGinnis was crowned as 
Hartnell’s 1977-78 Homecoming 


Queen and Miss Rogers was an- 
nounced as her princess. 

The queen candidates were es- 
corted by alumni from the class of 
‘52. Miss McGinnis’ escort was her 
father, James McGinnis. 


The Panthers won the game, 23-13 
over the Menlo Oaks, to set the spirit 
of the homecoming festival. 


Pictured here are 4 of the 1977-78 Hartnell homecoming queen can- 


. di eft to right Jolene Rogers, escort, Gerrie ke cort : 
dos Lhe | wpaeindiee. escort, and Robin Nation. ee os Pontes ioe bail ethotaeed 
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Dr. Yarberry captains the Janie I through the harbor. 


A 


i... lr iD sees 


--photos by Diana Vallario 


namnannLily Stilson (*}4oeks on as Dr. Yarberry consults the char 


a eee 


It took two years, mostly on 
weekends and in his spare time, for 
Dr. Edgar Yarberry and his assistant 
Ronnie Scarpa to build the Janie Hl, 
his 47’ commercial fishing vessel. 

Dr. Yarberry frequently uses. his 
boat for Hartnell’s Oceanology lab to 
offer the students first-hand exper- 
ience in navigation, handling a boat 
and using the various equipment on 
board. Students must learn to read 
the radar and: the fathometer along 
with checking the compass and the 
radio broadcasts in order to keep the 
Janie Il on her planned course. 


The vessel’s three steering wheels 
quickly allow for the captain to 
correct a possible error in a student's 
judgment. 


tater Pauh wer heecastys 
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{ Professor's boat acts as classroom 


Sara Alewine (1) and Kelsey Butterbaugh (r) Jon Steitz (background) 
patiently untangle line while Dr. Yarberry and his assistant George 
' Sakasegawa (top) collect samples from the ocean. Below lab assistant 
George Sakasegawa (I) and Dr. Yarberry (r) save the samples for 
analyzing in the lab. 


tka eh st em 
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— photos by Josephine Morris 


Creative hands 
busy 
on campus 


“See, I can count wif’ my fingers, 1-2-” explains lit- 
tle Toby Anderson, CDC student. 


Pi These Hartnell students are actually working 
rT in their respective classes. 
| Colleges are no longer ‘stereotyped as being 
PP academically boring and catering to the young 
adult. These students range in age from the 
yy very young to the not so very young. 

All of these students expressed joy and 
satisfaction in their chosen fields. There are so 
many creative type courses at Hartnell that 
only a few could be covered at this time. 

Where does creativity begin? Some say it 
cs starts with the hands, some say the head, but 
the students on these pages seemed to 
combine head and hands. 

You could almost see their brains germinate 
genius then spin like a treadless tire - until the 
hands took hold and gave expression and 
identity - then creativity gave birth. 


Lonnie Johnson is rushing to get this strawberry Lonnie had a ceramic show display on view at the 
planter finished before strawberry season is over. library. He is quite creative with ceramics. 


Photos by Josephine Morris 


*. 3 


Lynette’s adept hands created this finished pot in about five minutes from the 
beginning to finished product. 


ot. It requires skilled hands, she says, i 
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Jenny. Richardson is clutching her lunch box in one hand and clutching 
her apple with the other hand as she and her teacher concentrate on a 
playground race. 


‘Much Ado About Nothing’, that’s what we’re about says, Scott 
Phelps to Chris Tucker as they practice the Shakespearean play in 
the outdoor theatre. 


“I need steady hands to get this beautifully 
right” reflects Sharon Ebina, first year 
sculpture student. 


“1 never did like high places - but here | am helping 
build this house -- and’! don’t dare look around the 
corner.” -- Danny Schoenbrun, Carpentry student. 


‘“Now if t can just finish this job without losing a finger,” reflects : Z ott < agar ar ehh Bete siuahils ik IVY (Rie & BNIiwoihy” #6 TORI aa Bi BN 4 
Julian Valdez while working on his car in auto shop. ones Pam $ ha e2oen abwete-y 0s! 2k? apt « 
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Candid shbutt 
i 


shuttering 


Candids 
on 
Camera 
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Photos and design by 
Josephine Morris 
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Sentinel staff works 
hard on campus. . 


by Sheila Toner 
/ 

The Sentinel newsroomxis a home away from 
home for many of the reporter and editors, (not to 
mention advisor Dick Andre.) Although class times 
officially are scheduled only three hours a week, 
most staffers spend at least two hours a day in 
VA 209, often more during press weeks. 

It takes a great deal of work, in terms of effort as 
well as time, to put out a newspaper. 

However, once a student becomes familiar with 
others in the class and with journalistic procédures, 
the work becomes fun and the co-workers turn into 
friends. 


Regina Costa, in addition to her work 
at the Sentinel, also does a half-hour 
news broadcast every Friday for 
KAZU in Pacific Grove. 


Through their own efforts or the ef- 
forts of adviser Dick Andre, many 
Sentinel reporters and editors have 
found jobs with other newspapers, 
other media. 

Working under the Cooperative 
Education program students in these 
jobs can collect units as well as 
paychecks. 

Often, as in the cases of former 
Sentinel staffers Tom Watson, Doug 
Beeman and many others, the jobs 
blossom into full-time permanent 
positions. 


“Pr 


Photo editor Mark Wilkes ‘and staff photographer Diana Vallario 
weren't too thrilled about being on the other end of the camera. 


The staff: fearless editor Jerome Tovey (behind the note); Regina Costa (in hat) and 


Duane 


Wolgamott (T-shirt)/ half-hidden behind Regina are Dick Andre and Josephine 


Morris; Mary Smith is in the far corner and “Doc” Moseley has his back to the camera. 


Anne Papineau, a former Sentinel staffer now works as the newsroom receptionist at the 


Californian. The mess at ri 
each working morning. 


ght is a pile of computer-coded tapes which awaits me at 6:30-a.m. 


et 


Former prima ballerina.is dance mentor at Hartnell 


Elizabeth Ruter performs the more difficult stretching exercises. The 
close-fitting ballet costume allows the teacher to make sure the student is 


maintaining correct posture. 


Joanne Buck and Bob Rojas concentrate on their “demi plies”. 
This warm-up exercise is basic in ballet. 


Dance students work 
as Olga Drumev 


directs them 


Laura a. poaans Ne a Olga Drumev is one of the ballet teachers at Hartnell. She 

in a graceful "arabesque - trained at the best ballet school in Bulgaria and went on to 

: . dance as a prima ballerina in Germany before coming to 
America in December 1977. 


Ann Nakamura executes a grand plie. 


.grimnots gaithiow @369 
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The 
| People 


— — photos by Tom Van Dyke 


During the last year, I’ve had the opportunity to 
photograph many people for both my photojourn- 
alism class and my part-time position with the 
North County News, a local weekly newspaper. 

People. That’s what people like to see in their 
newspaper each week. That’s what photojourn- 
alism is all about -- people. 


Pete Schmidt stopped during boxing practice to 
show me the bandages he wears to protect his 
hands underneath his boxing gloves. 


This young boxer, Paul Harden, 8, of rounds of a boxing match | photo- 
Prunedale, was resting between graphed for the'North County News 


_ This little boy’s expression [above], chasing pigeons on 
the wharf in Monterey, struck me as one of pure joy. The 
lady at left was the winner of the ‘‘best hat’’ contest at the 
Sunshine Club, a Castroville senior citizens’ group. This 
picture, which seems to me to express her happiness, was 
chosen over a ‘‘line ‘em up and shoot ‘em’’ pose. 


Although I’m unhappy that this photo shows only the back 
of this man’s head, | think this photo tells the story of the 
many senior citizens who ride Salinas public transit. They 
sit quietly throughout the ride, hardly ever making eye 
contact with other riders, waiting for the end of the ride. 


A local photojournalist, Chris Stew- 
art, of the Watsonville Register-Pa- 
jaronian, once said, ‘‘You’re not a 
photojournalist until...you can walk 
in front of an audience to get a better 
angle for a shot.’’ Well, this shot was 
taken during an assignment | had for 
the usual.‘‘mug-shots’’ of Monterey 
County Supervisors. But what makes 
this shot of Dusan Petrovic espe- 
cially provocative is the expression 
he gave when I walked up to his desk 
during a supervisor meeting, leaned 
over the desk and waited for his 
portrait. All the while, the audience 
was breaking into laughter. 


This photo was taken as part of a photo-story | did market present both problems and opportunities 
on fish markets on the municipal wharf in fora photojournalist. 


Monterey. ‘Seemingly banal subjects as a fish 
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This series of expressions was caught during 


an 
sah 


illiers at an 
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assignment to photograph artist Pierre 
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After the many recent rains, the trees around the Hartnell campus acquire ‘natural’ jewels. 


Water, trees and smiles 
beautify Hartnell and 
surrounding areas in 78 


Swim class was boring so this girl watched the camera. 


Central Park's a nice place to walk. 


09001 .bai2emeH tailt Jisdtivg £22sjol. sated - moNo8 .2inne enomow 
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Kathy Morasca shows her follow through here. Morasca won 15 league games 
this year and threw two no-hitters. — photo by ‘Doc’ Moseley 


Vicki Taylor tried to put one of the rodeo team’s 
trophies in the trophy case, but the trophy was just 


too big. 


— photo by Mark Wilkes 


Sentinel sports staff picks. . . 


The Panther Sentinel sports staff 
got together this year and named 
their choices for the top athletes 
from each of Hartnell’s teams. (And 
the winners are. . .) 

The choice for football was Terry 
Galloway, who led the Conference 
in rushing. In volleyball, Rayann 
Hansen was selected for her defen- 
sive ability, and Jaime Lopez, who 


Richard Briggs (top), and Gerhard Kiessling, Pan- 
ther Sentinel choices for water polo and. swint- 
— photo by Pat Williams 


ming, respectively. 


had two hat tricks during the season, 
was selected from the soccer team. 


In other fall sports, Richard Briggs 
was selected from the water polo 
team and Mike Cerna from the 
wrestling. team. Basketball players 
Wilbert Williams and Diane Mazzei, 
each of whom led’ their team in 
scoring, were also chosen. 


Top, left to right - Terry Galloway, football. 
ball coach, Kathy Kuchta, 
women’s rodeo.. Jaime Lopez, 
women’s.tennis. Bottom - Kathy Morasca, 


In spring sports, Kathy Morasca, 
who pitched her fourth no-hitter for 
the softball team, and Dan Camacho, 
who was undefeated on the mound in 
Conference action, were named to 
the list. Jim ‘‘Tiny’’ Davis and Kathy 
Kuchta were selected from the track 
teams, while Tony Urabe and. Pam 
Edwards were chosen from the 
tennis teams. 


women’s track. Wilbert Williams, 


Other athletes selected were Flint 
Hemsted and Robin Rianda, rodeo, 
and Gerhard Kiessling and Lynn 
Vogt, swimming. Basketball coach 
Len Wilkins was named coach of the 
year. 


- 


Diane Mazzei, women’s basketball. Len Wilkins, basket- 
basketball” Middle - Robin Rianda, 
soccer. Rayanne Hansen, Volleyball. Dave Davidson, golf. Pam Edwards, 
softball. Flint Hemsted, rodeo. 


— photo by Pat Williams 
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Sports _ may have heard of, 
't get a chance to see 


a di 


Hartnell had many fine athletic 
teams this year — football, baseball, 
volleyball, softball, water polo, 
swimming, cross country, track, 
tennis and wrestling. 


The womens’ basketball team 
went to the coast conference playoff 
despite a fourth place record and a 
rookie team and coach. Lead by 
coach Ellie Rowe, the basketball 
team looks forward to a fantastic 
"season next year. 

Ellie Rowe has also enlarged the 
world of fencing at Hartnell. She 
arranged two fencing matches this 
year, and her fencing class has 
grown considerably. 

Womens softball finished with a 
Coast Conference win and a 15-3 
record. Coach Marv Grim’s team fell 
just short- of a conference title. 
Gavilan was undefeated. Kathy 
Morasca was credited with all 15. of 
Hartnell’s victories and also did very 
well with a bat. Kathy Johnson, 
Robin Rianda and Cindy Whitmire 
all had good seasons. 

The talented baseball team gave 
their coach, Tony Teresa, his _ first 
championship in 10 years of coaching 
football and baseball at’ Hartnell. 
Top pitcher Dan Camacho and top 
-hitter Dennis Gilbert did just about 

everything to lead their team and to 
make Hartnell number 1. 


1 


Diane Mazzei goes to the hoop for two against Ohlone with Leora Getris positioning for the rebound. Mazzei was 
Hartnell’s leading scorer in women’s basketball and was selected to the All-Coast Conference team. 


— photo by ‘Doc’ Moseley 
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Ginny Cooke. . Fencing took a big jump at Hartnell, as the fencers go on guard. -- 


— photo by Mark Wilkes 
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